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JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER 

INTRODUCTION 

MH. OMIMIANT SMKATON has asked nio to wrilo (\ few 
words of preface to this little, hook. If I try, it la only 
because 1 uni old enough td have had the privilege of 
knowing tiomo of those who were moat closely associated 
with Kcnier. 

When I uat at the feel ofl'rofcssor Campbell Eraser in 
the Metaphysics classroom at Edinburgh in 1875, 1'crricr'u 
wriliii|?H woi-u being much road liy iw BtudcntH. The 
inlluoucc of Sir AVilliam Unmillon was fast crumbling in 
the mind!! of young nuin who felt mlbor than saw that 
much lay beyond it. We wore still (jngroHscd with the 
controversy, waged in books which now, nlns ! sell for a 
tenth of their former prire, about the Conditioned imd the 
Unconditioned. We Ktill worked at Kuid, ITainiHon, and 
Mansel. Hut the iiUuekn of Mill on tlie one side, and 
of I'liiTiur and Dr. Hlirliug on the other, were Hlowly ImL 
surely wilhdriiwiiig nur inteivnl. 1'errier hnd iintc<l 
out a path which ueomed to lend UH in tlu; direction of 
(Jf.rnmny if we would (ineupe IVbm Mill, and SlirlhiK was 
uvuing iiii in the same sense. It waft not merely that 
KerriiM- bad \vrillen bodies. He bad died more than ton 
ywirn earlier, but liifl personality wan still 
inlluenee. Hchoun of bin words came to us 
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Grant mul Cellar. Outside the University, men like 
Blackwood and Makgill made us fool what a power he 
had been. But that was not all for :it least some of us. 
Mrs. Femur had re, moved to Kdinl.mrgh-~ -mul I endorses 
all that my sister Hays of her rare quality, fthu lived in 
a house in Torphirhun -Street, which wius the resort of 
those attracted, not only by the memory of her husband, 
but by her own great gifts. She was an old lady and an 
invalid. Hut though .she could not move from her chair, 
paralysis had not dimmed her menial power. 1 ?. Slus was 
a true daughter of 'Christopher North.' I doubt whether 
I have seen her rival in quieknesH, ln:r MUJ lerior I novnr saw. 
She could talk admirably to those Mltinj!; noav her, and 
yet follow and join in the convurmilirm of nnolhor group 
at the end of the room. Sins could adapt herself to 
everyone to the Hhy and awkward Hludonl of eighteen, 
who like myself WHS loo much in uwo of her to do more 
imlwlpcd than answer, and to the iHfilingui.shod inon of 
letters who came from every (|U!U'U;r attraotud by her 
reputation for brilliance. The words of no one could lie 
more incisive, the words of no one wore liiibituully more 
kind than hers. She had known uvcrybody. She forgot 
nobody. In those days the relation biilween Literature 
and the Parliament House, if less clone than it hud been, 
was more apparent than it is lo-ilny, and distinguished 
Scottish judges and advocates mingled in the ntonoou in 
the drawing-room, where ulie naL in ti grunt ann-chidr, \vilh 
Kticli men as Sellar and Stevenson and (.Jmnt and Shairp 
and Tulloch, lint her personality was the supreme liond. 
Those days are over, and with them has pnflNod away 
much of what stimulatcil one to read in the Jnslififtes 
or tlie Philosophical Remains, Hut for the hintoriun of 
British philosophy Ferricr conlinucH ns a prominent 
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li^im!. 1 To it was who linU did, whiU Sliding and Clvocn 

did atfitin at a iila|;c, Inter on make u serious appeal to 

thoughtful pooplo lo follow no longer Ihu whallow 
rivnlels down whirh llto tcat-hini; of Iho ^rail (Jurmnn 
thinkcrfi had UicM to them, 1ml lo iwuk Ihu HOUVCCH. 
,lf us a Kuitlo lo Ihoso iiour<:i;n \vu do not look on liim 
Ut-day as aihuinali;, wn an! not Uus lt!!iii under a deep 
obligation lo him for having hucn Iho pioiaior of Inlur 
luiidtu \\'\\t\l .Kervicr wroU; about forty years a^o lias 
now hcumi!! readily aw^ssiihlo, ami wliat has huon |',ol 

..iii i . 



hy KoiiiK ilii"'* 1 i;i n '" (!i;;i!I " '-' 1 ' 1 lultl 



which \\MU in i 

hy ihn milhoi'ilicii of llm l-'nu! ami UniUtd 
Cliiirchcii as diiupiulil'yiiiK I'Vuicr for llm (|)|toiiunity of 
ii,||iu.|]<:ini; Lhr mind of Iho youlh of Kdinhui'Kh, from 
the Chiiir nf I.n|',ic and Mi-liiphynicH in Micci'ssion U* 
Sir William I luimliou, urn K^imlcd by Liu; priiwnl ncncru- 
lion of I'M'iihylriiiinn a;i li! main nsliuhlo hnlwiivk nj^ainst 
llic ullt:loi of inilii'lirvovii, Il'unr niiiy Jiulu*: hy Ihu i^uyii 
in ih i-cc*!iU voluiim callrtl /w.v ^/i/r// t llut nami! 



ini-non spiiyn liiir 

in l-;ii|']im<l. Tim TiiiHi Spirit is I'nnil of n- 

Hut tivcii for ollu'ru llnui this hiiiloriann nf llui 
iminL itl"l'luni|',hl Iho hnnl<!i nf J-'nirirr iviiiuin 
Thtw i;i ulmui Ihrni a (viluiii aimoiipliom in 
rvriydiin^ tii-cimi ;di\v and ficsli, Tlirir iiulhnr was no 
MiyaiiMuiil. Mr, wan a living liuuiaii In-ill^, Ironhlrd an 
wt; arc trnnlilnl, and inlrmtlnl in ihi' lhin|;u \vliii:li 
iniirivsil uii. Hi: tipokt! In ii", nl fmm Ihu iiltiivi, hut 
fiom aniiiMi', u t'ntwd !' his IV'llnw litmian lii-inivi, and wo 
frrl that hr WIIM uiif nf (tunu'lvt!!!. An iiiull it iij |(0otl 
llmtu nii'inoiiid uf Itim uliotild hn plurrd whcru it may 
nihil lMMi.ru, ' 



CHAPTER I 

KA1U.Y Ul-'K 



IT may br, a truism, but it is none the less u fact, that it 
i't not always he, of whom the world hears most who mflu- 
unecii nuiiit deeply the thought of the age in which ho 
lives. Thu name of James Frederick Fcrner is little heard 
of Imyond tlu: comparatively small circle of philosophic 
Ihinktini who reverence his memory and do their bust 
to keep it green : to others it is a name of little import- 
une unions a multitude ut a time when Scotland had 
ninny sons rising up to cull her blessed, and not perhaps 
one of llus most nolablo of these. And yet, could we but 
."iLimaU; thevahu! of work accomplished in Iho higher 
HMlHirc. f thought as wts eslimato it in Llie other regions 

,f practical work an impossibility, of cournu we might 

br disposed to modify our views, and aecord our praises 
in wry different quartern from those in winch they are 

usually beMmved. 

j im ui I'Vrrior wrote no popular books ; he came before 
U,;. .uiUlie c.ompimilivoly Hule; he made no effort to 
rmihl! j|,, religion with philosophy on the one hand, or to 
propound tluiorics startling in their nnorthodoxy on the 
Jrthrr. And Mill we may claim for Inm a ilucc-.and an 
iMHHHimlili! place- amon^t the other Famous Scots, for 
UK; mn.ple nsuBon that after a long century ol wearisome 
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reiteration of tiresome platitudes platitudes which had 
lost their original meaning even to the utterers of them, 
and which had become misleading to those who heard 
and thought they understood Ferrier had the courage to 
strike out new lines for himself, to look abroad for new 
inspiration, and to hand on these inspirations to those 
who could work them into a truly national philosophy. 

In Scotland, where, in spite of politics, traditions are 
honoured to a degree unknown to most other countries, 
family and family associations count for much ; and in 
these James Ferrier was rich. His father was a Writer 
to the Signet, John Ferrier by name, whose sister was 
the famous Scottish novelist, Susan Ferrier, authoress of 
* The Inheritance^ Destiny, and Marriage, Susan Ferrier 
did for high life in Scotland what Gait achieved for the 
humbler ranks of society, and attained to considerable 
eminence in the line of fiction which she adopted. Her 
\yorks are still largely read, have recently been repub- 
lished, and in their day were greatly admired by no less 
an authority than Sir Walter Scott, himself a personal 
friend of the authoress. 1 Ferrier's grandfather, James 
Ferrier, also a Writer to the Signet, was a man of great 
energy of character. He acted in a business capacity 
for many years both to the Duke of Argyle of the time 
and to various branches of the Clan Campbell : it was, 
indeed, through the influence of the Duke that he obtained 
the appointment which he held of Principal Clerk of 
Session. James Ferrier, like his daughter, was on terms 
of intimate friendship with Sir Walter Scott, with whom 
he likewise was a colleague in office. Scott alludes to 

1 In a Life of Susan Ferrier, lately published, an account of (lie 
family is given which was written by Miss Ferrier, for her nephew, 
the subject of our memoir. 
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him in his Joumul us ' Undo AiUmi, 1 \\w nnnu: of u 
i,,,,..,,>i,.r in Mi'i'i KrrritYii fnlicrituntv, iliuwn, (us islm 

(IlKUlK.lCl 111 mi'M .IK"!-.. II 1' I ' tl 

nt'which lim Scull willtvt nf him: 'll.mn.l old Mr. 
]'\MTl(T i'i di'ad, at rxli't'inc nld ii|',t'. I ronlnfi 1 iihmilil 
not lib: to live so Ion,.;. Iln wuti 'HUM will. Mioni; 
mssions and stvoi.K pivjtuli.r,!, t.ul wilh Vlf 'W"M [ 

tnaiily tuinLiuH-nls at llui mum! ihiir. Jai i l-riiimi 

\vitb, Miss CouUti, was ivmiirlud.h: Inr Inn 1 IwwiUy : u 
lame family was horn lo hrr, llu: rldrut sun nl whitin wan 
Jaimss l-nidciiiik I'V-rnnr'M I'mln-r. Vouii|; I'Viiicr, ihn 
nulmuL <if thin Hkt:l;l>, "!* fivi|ui:nlly i diiu- with IM 
,-rmd!alhi:i- at liw lunru: in Moiniuj^id.', wlu-ui Stnan 
lV,n-i (! r uduil in l\w c;i[i;'ily of IHWI.MH ; mid il is uviy in 
inm| , im . UK, hri,;hl lalU which wimM lain* phi-r nil ihivir 
(icr'mioii'i and llm inijircHtiinn which imvU. huvo turn 
uuuliiupnit tlui lad.bnih thru and wll.-r \w altmnr,! lo 
in!ll ,hnnd; for Miss I'Vuitir muvivnl until -M,^i. In 
lain- lil'r, indrrd, lirv wil wiui liaid tu b" fniim-wliitl 
catiiillc and tilut wuw piiiuiilily divided hy l:r yttmij-i'r 
fritiildiuinil rdalivrs iw murh as tihn wan ivtipi-rirtl ; Iml 
11,1,1, to do hi* jmlin-, was pailly owinj; in iiiliuiiilirsi. 
KluMvau at unyraln k.,-i'iity inU-irMr.d in Ihr. foiUmt'H n\ 
lu:r n.'phrw, in wlu.m who wan in tin; hal.il nf iillmlmil 'i 

happy lill<: fm 1 our who wasi suim:wlwt of (tn irnmn'liiM t 
aiul hi'tfm a nnw era ralhrr limn rninlitilnl an nltl. 

JUIUC'M l/rcilrvirk I'mii-r'n inothrr, Minj^in-l Wilsain, 
WHH a itiulri u!' I'loftMifir Jnliti Wilsuii Ihr 'Chmlnjihrr 
North' ol' iiuniuilal nu-imiiy, wlurm iljH^hlci 1 Iw wu-i 
afturwartls in many, Mitr^airt 1'Vrrirr was u wttnmti nf 
Htrikiin; porsonal hwuiiy. H^' iruliiH'N wrru pfiUn;l in 
lliuir synniwiry, M i nhitwn in u lovely 
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painted by Saunders, a well-known miniature painter of 
the dayj now in the possession of Professor Ferriev's son, 
her grandson. Many of these personal charms descended 
to James Ferrier, whose well-cut features bore consider- 
able resemblance to his mother's. And his close con- 
nection with the Wilson family had the result of bringing 
the young man into association with whatever was best 
in literature and art While yet a boy, we are told, be 
sat upon Sir Walter's knee; the Etttick Shepherd bad 
told him tales and recited Border ballads ; while Lock hart 
took the trouble to draw pictures, as he only coulOj to 
amuse the child. 

In surroundings such as these James Frederick Ferrier 
was born on the i6th day of June 1808, his birthplace 
being Heriot Row, in the new town of Edinburgh a 
street which has been made historic to us by the recol- 
lections of another child who lived there long years 
afterwards, and who left the grey city of his birth to die 
far off in an island in the Pacific. But of Ferrier's 
child-life we know nothing : whether he played at * tig ' 
or 'shinty* with the children in the adjoining gardens, 
or climbed Arthur's Seat, or tried to scale the f Cats' 
Nick 1 in the Salisbury Crags close by; or whether he 
was a grave boy, 'holding at' his lessons, or reading 
other books that interested him, in preference to his 
play. Ferrier did not dwell on these things or talk 
much of his youth ; or if he did so, his words have been 
forgotten. What we do know are the barest facts: that 
his second name was given him in consideration of his 
father's friendship with Lord Frederick Campbell, Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland; that his first name, as is 
usual in Scotland for an elder son, was his paternal 
grandfather's; and that he was sent to live with the 
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Rev. Dr. Duncan, the parish minister of Ruthwell, in 
Dumfriesshire, to receive his early education. Dr. 
Duncan of Ruthwell was a man of considerable ability 
and energy of character, though not famous in any 
special sphere of learning, He is well known, however, 
in the south of Scotland as the originator of Savings 
Banks there, and his works on the Seasons bear 
evidence of an interest in the natural world. At anyrate 
the time passed in Dumfriesshire would appear to have 
left pleasant recollections ; for when Terrier in later life 
alluded to it, it was with every indication of gratitude for 
the instruction which he received. He kept up his 
friendship with the sons of his instructor as years went 
on, and always expressed himself as deeply attached to 
the place where a happy childhood had been passed. 
Nor was learning apparently neglected, for Ferrier began 
his Latin studies at Ruthwell, and there first learned 
an unusual lesson for so young a boyto delight in the 
reading of the Lntin poets, and of Virgil and Ovid in 
particular. After leaving Ruthwell, he attended the 
High School of Edinburgh, the great Grammar School 
of the metropolis, which was, however, soon to have a 
rival in another day school set up in the western part of 
the rapidly growing town; and then he was sent to 
school at Greenwich, where he was placed under the 
care of Dr. Burney, a nephew of the famous Fanny 
Burney, afterwards Madame d'Arblay. From school, 
as the manner of the time was, the boy passed to the 
University of Edinburgh at the age of seventeen, older 
really than was customary in his day, and here he 
remained for the two sessions 1825-26 and 1826-27, 
or until he was old enough to matriculate at Oxford. 
At Edinburgh, Ferrier distinguished himself in the class 
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of Moral Philosophy, and carried off the prize of the year 
for a poem which was looked upon as giving promise of 
literary power afterwards fulfilled. His knowledge of 
Latin and Greek were considered good (the standard 
might not have been very high), but in mathematics ho 
was nowhere. At Oxford he was entered in 1828 as a 
'gentleman-commoner 1 at Magdalen College, the College 
of his future father-in-faw, John Wilson. A gentleman- 
commoner of Magdalen in the earlier half of the century 
is not suggestive of severe mental exercise, 1 and from the; 
very little one can gather from tradition for contempor- 
aries and friends have naturally passed away JaincK 
Ferrier was no exception to the common rule. That he 
rode is very clear ; the College was an expensive one, and 
he was probably inclined to be extravagant. Tradition 
speaks of his pelting the deer in Magdalen Park with 
eggs; but as to further distinction in more intellectual 
lines, record does not tell. In this respect he presents a 
contrast to his predecessor at Oxford, and friend of later 
days, Sir William Hamilton, whose monumental learning 
created him a reputation while still an undergraduate 1 . 
Sir Roundell Palmer, afterwards Lord Selborne, was a 
contemporary of Farrier's at Oxford; Sheriff Campbell 
Smith was at the bar of the House of Lords acting as 
Palmer's junior the day after Ferrier's death, and Sir 

1 The gentlemen-commoners at Magdalen, ns elsewhere, paid 
higher fees and wore a distinctive costume ; at Magdalen they luul 
a common room of their own, distinct from that of the Fellows, or 
ihe Demies or Scholars, and seldom read for honours. In .Terrier's 
days Magdalen College admitted no ordinary commoners, and there 
were but few resident undergraduates, many of the thirty dcmlus 
being graduates and non-resident. In the year of his matriculation 
there were only ten gentlemen-commoners j thus, as far ns under- 
graduates went, the College was a small one. 
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Roundcll told him that ho remembered Fcmer well at 
College; he described him as 'careless about University 
work,' but as writing clever verses, several of which he re- 
peated with considerable gusto. Of other friends the names 
alone are preserved, William Edward Collins, afterwards 
Collins-Wood of Kcithick, Perthshire, who died in 1877, 
and J. P. Shirley of Ettington Park, in Warwickshire; 1 
but what influences were brought to bear upon him by his 
University life, or whether his interest in philosophical 
pursuits were in any way aroused during his time at 
College, we have no means of telling. A later friend, 
Henry Inglis, wrote of these early clays; 'My friendship 
with Ferrier began about the time he was leaving Oxford, 
or immediately after he had left itI should say about 
1830 or thereabout. At that University I don't think 
he did anything more remarkable than contracting a 
largo tailor's bill; which annoyed him for many years*' 
afterwards. At that time he was a wonderfully hand- 
some, intellectual-looking young man, a tremendous 
" swell " from top to toe, and with his hair hanging down * 
over his shoulders.' Though later on in life this last 
characteristic was not so marked, Ferrier's photographs 
show his hair still fairly long and brushed off a finely- 
modelled square forehead, such as is [usually associated 
with strongly developed intellectual faculties. 

It is known that Ferriei- took his Bachelor's degree 
in 1832, and that he had by that time managed to 
acquire a very tolerable knowledge of the classics and 
begun to study philosophy, so that his time could not 
have been entirely idle. For the rest, he probably 

1 Mr. Shirley was Member of Parliament for South Warwickshire, 
a well-known genealogist, and the author of The Noble and Gentle 
Mm of England. 
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passed happily through his years at College, as many 
others have done before and after him, without allowing 
more weighty cares to dwell upon his mind. Another 
friend of after days, the late Principal Tulloch, after 
noting the fact that Oxford had not then developed the 
philosophic spirit which in recent years has marked her 
schools, and which had not then taken root any more 
than the High Church movement which preceded it, 
goes on : 'It may be doubted, indeed, whether Oxford 
exercised any definite intellectual influence on Pro- 
fessor Ferrier. He had imbibed his love for the Latin 
poets before he went there, and his devotion to Greek 
philosophy was an after-growth with which he never 
associated his Magdalen studies. To one who visited 
the College with him many years afterwards, and to 
whom he pointed out with admiration its noble walks 
and trees, his associations with the place seemed to be 
mainly those of amusement. There is reason to think 
that few of those who knew him at Magdalen would have 
afterwards recognised him in the laborious student at St. 
Andrews, who for weeks together would scarcely cross 
the threshold of his study; and yet to all who knew him 
well, there was nevertheless a clear connection between 
the gay gownsman and the hard-working Professor.' 
In 1832, Ferrier became an advocate at Edinburgh, 
t it does not appear that he had any serious idea of 
actising at the Bar. This is the period at which we 
.now that the passion for metaphysical speculation laid 
hold of him, a passion which is unintelligible and in- 
explicable to those who do not share in it, and as 
Ferrier could not clearly say in what direction this was 
leading him, as far as practical life was concerned, he 
probably deemed it best to attach himself to a pro- 
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which left much scope to the adopter of it, to 
strike out lines of his own. What led Femur to de- 
termine to spend some months of the year 1834 at 
Heidelberg it would In: extremely interesting to know. 
Tin! friend first quoted writes : ( I cannot tall of tho 
influences inular which lie devoted himself to mela- 
phy;iie;i. My opinion is that thoro were none, hut that 
he was n philosopher horn. lit! ntlaehed himself at 
once to tho fellowship of Sir William Hamilton, to 
whom lit) wits introduced by a common friend I think 
the late Mr. Uidovie (,'ulquhoun. I know that ho looked 
on Sir William at that time as his master. 1 

Probably tho friendship with Hamilton simply arose 
from the natural attraction which two sympathetic spirits 
feel to ono another. It is clear that at this time 
Furrier's bout was towards metaphysics, and that, as 
Mr, Infdifi Ktiys, this bent was born with him and was 
only begiimiiif; lo find its natural outlet; therefore it 
would he very natural to suppose that acquaintance 
would hi! sought with one who wan at this time in tho 
wmitli of his powers, and whoso writings in the JSth'tt- 
Inn'tfk Jtem'fw were exciting liveliest interest. A casual 
acquaintanceship between the younfl man of thrce-and- 
iwenty and tho matured philosopher twenty years bis 
senior soon ripened into a friendship, not perhaps 
common between two men so different in n|$o. It is 
prrhapu more remarkable considering tho differences 
in opinion on philosophical questions which soon arose 
between Ihu two; for it is just as difficult for (hose 
whose point of view is fundamentally opposed on specu- 
lative questions to carry on an intercourse concerning 
their puiwita which shall be both friendly nnd uncon- 
as for two political opponents lo discuss 
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vital questions of policy without any undercurrent of 
self-restraint, when they start from entirely opposite 
principles. Most likely had the two been actually 
contemporaries it might not have been so easy, but as 
it was, the younger man started with, and preserved, 
the warmest feelings to his senior; and even in his 
criticisms he expresses himself in the strongest terms 
of gratitude: 'He (Hamilton) has taught those who 
study him to think t and he must take the conse- 
quences, whether they think in unison with himself or 
not. We conceive, however, that even those who 
differ from him most, would readily own that to his 
instructive disquisitions they were indebted for at least 
J- half of all they know of philosophy.' And in the 
appendix to the Institutes, written soon after Sir 
William's death, Ferrier says: 'Morally and intellect- 
ually, Sir William Hamilton was among the greatest 
of the great. A simpler and a grander nature never 
arose out of darkness into human life ; a truer and a 
manlier character God never made. For years together 
scarcely a day passed in which I was not in his com- 
pany for hours, and never on this earth may I expect 
to live such happy hours again. I have learned more 
from him than from all other philosophers put together ; 
more, both as regards what I assented to and what I 
dissented from.' It was this open and free discussion 
of all questions that came before them discussion in 
which there must have been much difference of opinion 
freely expressed on both sides, that made these evenings 
spent in Manor Place, where the Hamiltons, then a 
recently married couple, had lately settled, so delight- 
ful to young Ferrier. He had individuality and 
originality enough not to be carded away by the argu- 
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mrnlK used by >in uruat an authority and t;u Irunii.-tl it 
mini UK his friend wiw rorkonrd, und llu-n in lain In- 
constantly isxproMud bin rq<ri)t that pmvcis _ I'.mii 
hiul bm:n clisvolrd to tin; s.'i'vici! til' u philosophic Hy:;lrm 
-.-thill of Rdd of which I'Vnirr no thoroughly di:, 
iipprovcd. But nl tlm Htum! tinir In; liardly dmviMn 
expect Unit llii; lubtiui'.'i ii'u lii'climi! ctrnld \w nrl inidt- 
tit tht! liiililiii^ f n mn tin nuu-li Inn jnuinr, :ind t" 
Hiiy tin: truth it is doubtful wlinlliri- Iluinilluii c\vr 
fully |.;nis[K:d liin (ippunnil'n point of vii-w, Slill, l-'rnn-r 
lulls ti!i that from litnl In lutit lii:i wlutln inti'icnun.c with 
Sir William Hamilton wiui niitilird \\ilh incui! |ilruMiir 
unil less pain limn t'vtir ulti-nilcd liifi inlrn.-oHijui with 
any huinun Iwinj;, and iil'lur llmniUnn was HOIH: hit 
t:h(!rislit'd Unit niomory with nfl'tu'lionalu rstrrin. A 
Unichiii^ iicconnt is \\iw.\\ in Sir William's lilr cl how 
during tlml Inmlilt! illnoiH which no Midly inipiiiivil lil-i 
Nw<!rs and nearly tool; bin lid', l-'niit'i' mij-Jit litr MTM 
jiacinj; lo iintl I'm on llit: itlrntl opponil'i hi-i hrthnnni 
window during tlir- wlmli 1 . tnixioiui ni|;lil, WiUrhinr, for 
indication.'! of his condition, yet imwillinii U* iiiltmlr on 
tin; attendants, and unahlu Lo tcin 1 hiiiisclf lioiu tin* 
spot wlwirc liis friend wan posisiihly pum.ini', lluoui;li llu; 
lust H|{ony. Sni:li fiii'iulsliip !M liutiouiidili; to Imlh 
mm roiu'oriH'd. 

)N:rhaps, lln-n, il was this hilt-mum;.- \villi kilithrd 
lipirils (for imuiy mmh wi-in in llm haliil ul t',;Uhnii^ 
lit Liu: PrnfcMior'tt lionsu) I hat ciuiiinl 1'ruii'i- linally 
lodnlorinini! Lu makn philosophy ll! puutuil nfhi 1 * lilr 
. lliin combined, it uiay hn, with ihit inlnvst in h-Uwti 
wliirh lit) could uol fiiil to dt-rivi: iVoni \m own itu- 
nii'diuUi cii'cki. lit! was in ooiMiint nMttiin 
with Husiui I'Wru:! 1 , hm mint, \vl uiimimuji;d his 
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bent to the utmost of her power. Then Prol'irKUm' 
Wilson, his unelr, though of a vny dil'lriviil oharartn' 
from his own, attraeli.'d him hy hi:' Ijtijihlnr-i:; and \vit 
a brightness wliieh he says In: can haidly luin^ ln-loie 
himself, far IONS roniimmicalo tn niln-L-; whn had noi 
known him. Perhaps, aw the wmi'i fiirnd tpintrd lu'lniv 
suggests, the attraction was partly dm* hi aimlhi-r rnjimv. 
He says i 'How Koiner got un with WiKini [ m:\vr 
could divine; unlchS it were lhiuii|;h ihr lni|;lii ryes 
of his daughter. Wilson ami I'Vnit'i lirrmnl tu nir a-i 
opposite as the jmli's; the out: all pni-tiy, iln; oilier all 
prose, lUit llu: youtli [iroliably yirlilcd In lln- inutuic 
majesty and geniuii of tin; man. ll.ul ihcy nn't on 
equal terms I don't ihinic ihey nmld havr ai^rcrd i\\< 
ten minutes. An il was, they had ;;rijnu:i din'ci'micni 
at times, whieh, however, I bcliiivt; wcic all iiliinwlHy 
and happily udjusted, 1 

The visits to his uncle's hmnr, mid ili' aitiacliv*: 
young lady whom he there m,;[, imii.l luvr lat|;cly c;un 

Iributed to J-'errier's happiness in lh'":n yc u|' inriital 

fermenlation. Such limes conn: in many inni'.-i livrri 
when youth is tuminj; into miuilunMl, mid |niwi-ni an; 
wakening up within thul seem an ihmifji H,cy would 
lead UK we know nol whither. And MI it may havr IMTM 
with terrier. IJul he was endowed wiilt rniriid.-nlili! 
calrancHS and lieH-eommund, cuiuliincd \viih a rnniiclcuri; 
in his powers .iullicient to cany him ihiinii;ti many iliMi 
cultie.s that might otherwise have pit Uir lu-ttn ,i(' him. 
Wilson's home, Mllt-ruy, near the t,al;,- .,| Windi-riHi-n-, 
V was the centre of a eirel.r of hriltiatit :.lar ;i . l-Vuirr 
recollected, while ;i ti|l a lad of 'irvrntmi ynu.-i ol' u^", 
meeting there at one lime, in the timimirr ul i !(,.<;, Nciiii' 
Wordsworth, Lodciiarl, and Caimin Kl u conjiu 
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dinicnlt to liciU. 1 Once more, wo aru told, and on a sadder 
occasion, ho came into afisoriulion with Lho greatest Scot- 
tish novolisl. 'It was cm that gloomy voyage when the 
Hufl'oring man was convoyed lo Leilh from Lontlon, on 
his rcl urn from his ill-fated foreign journey. Mr, .Kerne r 
was nlHo a passenger, and scarcely dined lo look on the 
almost unconscious form of one whoso genius he so 
warmly admired,' The end was then very near. 

Professor I'errier'n daughter tells us that long after, in 
the suninier of 1850", Liu: family went to visit the English 
Lakes, Ihe centre of attraction being ICHcray, Mr. terrier's 
old home and Imthplucc, 'The very name of Klleray 
hroulheft of poetry and rcmiuneo, Our father mid mother 
had, of cour.se, known it in its glorious prime, when out 
grandfather, "Christopher Noiih/'wreulled with dalesmen, 
ttlrolhtd in lite slippers with Wordsworth U> Kcswick (a 
diiilanee of seveiUeen miles), and kept his tcivonrod Uirge 
in (ho long drawing-room of JCIlemy. In these days they 
had " rich company," and Ihe nmneii of SoiHhuy, Woixls- 
worlhj 1) Qiiincey, and C^olurklgo were to them familiar 
household word!!, '1'he eottafic my mother was born in 
still Htands, ovcrHhadowed by n giant sycamore." 

We urn cnsily imagine the aft'ect which society such an 
Ihifj would have on a young man's mind. Jint more than 
that, Lho friendship with tho attractive cousin, Margaret 
Wilson, developed into something warmer, and an engage- 
ment wan finally formed, which etilmiiuUed in his marriage 
in i(t;i7. Not nmnyof Jiunos Fenier's letters lo hts cousin 
during the long onHiigwncnLluivo l>ucn prcHerved; the few 
that arn were written from Germany in 1834, the year 



1 Thh im'olin|( omimul (L(U;I' tho Iiish (mir of Scolt, Rlis Anna 
Kcciil, nutl LiidtliLU'L, whuii lliuy visited Wiliiun nl Kltcmy. 
\VHH iilayiii); at Storru, in I lit' iid|;liljmirl]<mcl. 
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in which ho went to Heidelberg; limy were addiv.vied lo 
Thirlstano House, near Selkirk, when; MJK:; Wilson \ V ji-i 
residing, and they give, ;t lively aenomil of hi:; advenhm'-;. 
The voyage; from Keith to Utitterduin, judi'.in,., j' mm ' 
the first letter written from Ueidrlben,?, .,',' i ' ( ];, lr( | 
August 183.1, would appear lo have |,e j; mi in ii, ;mii , 
picious fashion. 1'errier writes: '] have jiul been here 
a week, and would have answered your leltrr M.i.itrr 
had it not been thai .1 wished to make m y ;lr |r inlrrahi 
well acqiuiintal with the Mimttuuliiijt .uvnci 
writing to you, and really the lieat Im* Inrn - 
whelming thnt I hawt I.een impelled to lake - 

leisurely, and have not even yet been able tu |-e[ 
through so much w^^//////// A r , w I should haw wished 
What I have seen I will endeavour to deseribe i,, y,,,,' 
Th, s place itself is most delightful, and ll,n enunln- 
about it is ningnificc.it. Hut this, a a rnvicw.-r wnt.ld 
say, fy way of antM^iw, Uuvc pmicn.v, und in t | l( . 
meantime let me take event, in their natural order, and 

begin by tellmg you I .sailed from I,eith on tluMnominr 
of the second of this month, will, no wind at all \\ [' 
dntedon , I know not ho.-, and toward ev 

withm gunshot of Jnd.k.ith; on tluMbllowin 
WC ^ ' "feht of the Jlass, and in H i H | U ( ,/ 
we continued during th.whole, day. Furtlu- ,twu 
or three days we went (..,[!,{ .,.,[,, ./,'", ' 
^ich forced us to taek -\nLrC h^.r: 
made one mUe wo travelled ten, a plea.ant n - f 
progressing, is if not? However, I had thr wl . 
to myself, and plenty ( ,f f [1(lia |, ',;,' wlHllir !l|ll i ( 

captain, lad, X ^ C \ \ X!;;^ 11 ;,;;; 

to diversify her monotonous M ' ' '' 
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confined her to her crib during almost the whole of our 
passage nuclei- Uuj pressure of racking headaches and roar- 
ing sickness. She had a weary time of it, poor woman, 

and nothing a)iild do her any good neither spckling, 

choose, nor finnan baddies, nor bacon, nor broth, nor 
salt beef, nor ale, nor gin, nor brandy and water, nor 
Kpsom nails, though of one or other of ihu.su she was 
aye faMft 1 a weo bit, or a little drop. We were nearly a 
week in clearing our own Firth, and did no good till we 
got us far as Scarborough. At this place I bad serious 
intentions of getting ashore if possible, and making out 
Uio rest of my journey by means that were more to be 
depended on, Just in this nick of time, however, a fail- 
wind sprang up, and from Scarborough we had a capital 
run, with little or no interruption, to tin; end of our 
voyage.' An account of a ten days' voyage which 
makes us thankful to be in great measure independent 
of Iho winds at sea! Holland, our traveller think;; an 
intolerable country to live in, and the firm impressions 
ol the Rhine arcs distinctly unfavourable. 'The river 
himself is a funs fellow, certainly, but the country 
through which he llowii k stale, Hal, though I believe, 
not unprofitable. The banks on either side are covered 
either with reeds or with a matting of rank shrubbery 
formed apparently out of dirly (.risen worsted, and the 
continuance of it so palls upon the senses that tlie mind 
at last becomes unconscious of everything except the 
constant Hup. Happing of the weary puddles as they go 
beating on, awakening the dull echoes of Iho tiedgy 
shores. Tiie eye is occasionally relieved by patches of 
naked sand, and now and then a stone about the si/,e 
of your list, diversifies the monotony of the scene. 
Occasionally, in the distance, are to be seen funny, 
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forlorn -lookiiii', uhjrrts, living r\ nh nily h> Ino), HI,,, i 
ImL whether Ihry would i, \illy nun out t< U- do' 
m'Uivr ii^jhTiiun n wlui i vi'iy uiui !i dutthi ' 
(!ii!oj.;in; hti hail an aiun-.in;,; iii.iim,. \ M ||, ,,,, |, 



i ';;i;i it n i i-i- ;ni I >\loi,| i 

and Hum 1 , i-vcii, an Osl'mil inli. Tli.-n- i . ., ,,(ij, , , 
in tlw rij-lil sihmtldrr ,.|' UK nil..-, .in-.w.-urij; to a .,;, 
one in llu> hip hone MM ilu- ; ,,un.- -.id.-, |,j, j, u,,,,,. j, 

via; in niakini: Ictmwit Hi.- (lavi'll.-r-, w mi i i- 1 . ,. i 

" '" " ' " ' I 1 1 |)i 



in schuminit lu.w in al.iidj;.: tit- :,I\|),-IHV hi. h, " ii, 11( . 

Of mint!," him hmi llm lirh[lli:,ilr nl |! M1)1 , .luniln-J 
CU:. 1 ^JtuVlHiiultls iin-M-ii:,.-, !); n.un.-H.u linll 
tliorufort:, as i| li; miihrniir rpii,,,,,,- ,,i |,i, r-mnhn, 
he would not fail to pi,,,,:-,, ,hi, ;t | t ,, 1( . w i,|, ,(,', 



to Bonn, where In.: had an iitii<i.liirii<. n (,',' l ij, \\\.},,\ } , 
then procetHlcd up UK; Rhj,,,. lu M uyrlhVi j |,. t , (l( ..' ' 

form iivuryhi K huMiiiial ' il,,. (..-.niiy of ,!,,- ..,,., 

He Uiels ' wanluf sumnhinj;; i n ,. ,, tl , lny ,, 
thcro is awanl of rvnyihin,, whirl, 1IM l,- t ,.,(, , 
anclwnliir s " - ' 



IlTiIii!Vf l . vuri|llyin Illrl "' l|lltlmi r. IMII '., ,".! 

" ItJi 1 anolhci', Ki'iinally f.niyin^ th,-ii u'.m 
'<">")', vnyjilillly, and wiu'ii th,-y | u vv n. 



CHAPTER II 

WANDERJAHRE SOCIAL LIFE IN SCOTLAND- 
BEGINNING OF HIS LITERARY LIFE 

IN the present century in Germany we have seen a 
period of almost unparalleled literary glory succeeded by 
a time of great commercial prosperity and national 
enthusiasm. But when Ferrier visited that country in 
1834 the era of its intellectual greatness had hardly 
passed away ; some, at least, of its stars remained, and 
others had very recently ceased to be. Goethe had died 
just two years before, but Heine lived till many years 
afterwards; amongst the philosophers, though Kant 
and Fichte, of course, were long since gone, Schelling 
was still at work at Munich, and Hegel lived at Berlin 
till November of 1831, when he was cut off during an 
epidemic of cholera. Most of the great men had dis- 
appeared, and yet the memory of their achievements still 
survived, and the impetus they gave to thought could 
not have been lost. The traditional lines of speculation 
consistently carried out since Reformation days had 
survived war and national calamity, and it remained to 
be seen whether the greater tests of prosperity and 
success would be as triumphantly undergone. 

We can imagine Terrier's feelings when this new world 
opened up before him, a Scottish youth, to whom it was 
a new, untrodden country. It may be true that it was his 
literary rather than his speculative affinities that first 
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attracted him lo (loimany. To form in literature I 
always attached the jsrcatcsl value, ami (\t the eml }\ 
interest in letters was only lieconil to his attachment | 
philoso])liy. (Ionium poetry wa: In him what il was lo <. 
many of the youth of the country front whirh il faun;, 
the expression of their dcqn-M, and likewise of ihi: 
freshest aspiration. The pnrtry of other countries an 
other tongues Kn^linh itml Latin, fur r\aui|ilir -inrai 
iiuich to him, hut Unit of (Ii-imany wa: iiran-sl in hi 
heart, French leammj.; did nut attiai t him ; nriilmr i| 
literature nor Its intrlaphyiiioi ami psyi huloj'.ical nirihu 
appealed tohisihou^tilfiil, imalyiiir utiiul, tun in (Jcnuan 
he found a nation whicli lnut not as yrt ir:ii|;in:d it 
interest in tiling of IriiiiMKindnital impnil hi favour i; 
what pertained to men; matrrial wi-Hfiiv. 

Such was Uiu (lurniiiny inlo whicli I'Vrrirr cunii; ii 
1834. He did not, .so far an \vi; can lu-:ii', i-nicr tln-pl' 
into its social life; he vinili:d il ju; a (rav.'lln, rallu-r thai 
as a Htmlont, and his stay in il was InVf. ( '<ni!.idr-riiin tin 
shortness of his tiniit [liert;, and the rm:um:H.mo'N of In: 
visit, the impression thai il made upon him in all tin 
more remarkahle, for it wan an iinpiriii.iuit llial la-tlm 
and was evident throii|:houl nil his alirr li!,-. Sinn: hit 
flay, indeed, it would tin difficult lo s.iy luw man) 
young Seot.Himm have hccn inipivMicd in a similar \va> 
by a few months' miulnico al a Univ.-i-.hy luwu in 
Germany. For partly owinj; lo iM-nin'-i uun fliiinjr, and 

perhaps even more owinj.; to the M m '< tu usr a 

viilKarism.-bron K hl ahont, l.y Cmlyl,^ wiitin r ,s, and hy 
his first making known the marvels unit-itnan liicratnnt 
to the ordinary ].;nj{lisli-H[. t! !ikin ( ; pul.lic, whu had nnvr 
learned tlie language or tried to inulrr.'.imiil in ir.vnt 
"istory, tlw old traditional litcraiy alliance between 
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Scotland niul Franco appeared lor this lime being to 
have broken down in favour of a similar association with 
its rival eounlry, (lermany, Tlio work of (Joethe was at 
last appreciated, nothing was now too favourable lo -say 
about its merits; philosophy was suddenly discovered to 
have ils homo in Cermany, and there aloiu;; our in- 
sularity in keeping to our antiquated methods- dryasdusl, 
wo were told, us the old ones of the schools, and perhaps 
as edifying was vigorously denounced. Theology, which 
had hitherto found complete support from the philosophic: 
system which acted as her handmaid, and was only 
tolerated as such, was naturally affeetcd in like manner 
by the change; and to her credit he it siud, that instead 
of with averted eyes looking elsewhere, as might easily 
have been done, she determined to face tlu; worst, and 
wisely asked the question whether in her department too 
she had not something she could learn from a sister 
country across the sea. Hence a great change was 
brought about in the mental attitude of Scotland ; but 
we anticipate, 

Furrier, after leaving Heidelberg, paid a short visit to 
T.eip/ig, and then for a few weeks took up his abode at 
Berlin, From T.cip/ig he writes to Miss Wilson again : 
"How do you like an c//W dated from this great 
emporium of taste and letters, this culminating point of 
( Jermanism, where waggons jostle philosophy, and tobacco- 
iiiipregnatud air is articulated into divines!, music? It is 
lair-Linn;, anil 1 did not arrive, as one usually does, a 
day Miimi it, hut on the very day it commenced. It 
will last, I believe, SOUK: weeks, and during that time all 
business is done on the open streets, which arc lined on 
each side with large wooden booths, and are swarming 
with men and merchandise of every description and from 
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every quarter of the world. It veiy HUH li leM'mliK^ 

/Milks' Sttk in tin: Assembly Knnms (what 1 m-vrr :;a\' 
only tin: ladies lien 1 an* frequently Jews uiih lirr 
beards, and liiivi: always a pipe in llirii mnmlm wlim n 
eating or drinking. As you walk .iloni; ymi will |j (1l | t| 

Order of lilt! day to l><: somewhat as lulKnv:;. Vim (it 
come to pipes, then shawls, thru nail-;, ihrn pipi- 1 ;, pip 
again, pipes, gingerbread, doll;;, then pipe;, luidle-;, .>,pm 
pipes, hooks, wanning pan:;, pipe:;, rhin.i, wiiiini; drsk 
pi])CH ajfiiiii, pipe:;, pipe:i, pipe::, untliitij; hni piprs . |] 
very pen will write noihirij; lull pipes. I'ipr-;, y ( m ;;, 
decidedly carry it. T wonder t!n-y dmi't en-i i jmh| 
tobaeeo-Kinokr works, l;iy /^//rf I'm 1 it alunj; (lit- ;,tin-t 

and muoko away- a city at a ti 1'iiv.iir t'.imilit 

might lake it in an we do j;as I ' 

Kerrier appears to linvn spent a v,vr|< ;ii iManMn 
before reaeliinj; his destination ;ii I,cip.'i ( ;, H- drM-iilu 
liis journey there ; 'At l-Vaiildtnl 1 ;::iw nuiliiti,. \ V oiili 
of note except a tliviiu: Malm; nf Aiia.hu- tidiiiK mi 
leopard, After liitnherinj; uhmj; lor two ni^hls atnl hy 
(lays in a clumsy dilinenee, I h-aeli.-d h-iprij-. uvo dn) 
ago, I thought Hint by the way | t iii|:hl |mlmp:i .;< 
something worthy of inenlioii, and arcoidin;;ly :i<iinriim< 
put my head out of the window in lonl,. lint no ih 
trees, for instance, had all to a man plant, d ihrii hnu] 
in the ciirth, and \ven; jM'owini; wild ihrii h r ,M upwatd; 
just as they do with us ; and as lor thr nalivr ;, iln-y, n 
the contrary, had eaeh oflhrm lillrd ;l U,,wn IH.I, rjlht 
a skull, full of eanh, put ih.-ir h.-atln in ii, and xxvf 
growing i/mvmt><jn/x t JUKI u;i tlu- -i;mu ; animal ,!.:; it. on 
country; and on coming to (iiu.-V, ir.'<il|<-i-titin in ih 
morning in a (Jennan dili^-nco you (ind y.,iii.,,-ir HID 
rounded by the name drowsy, idioiiral, fja/rd, siahie,] 
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and gummy complement of faces which might have 
accompanied you into Carlisle on an autumn morning 
after a night of travel in His Majesty's mail coach.' 
t Berlin impressed Ferrier by its imposing public build- 
ings and general aspect of prosperity. It had, of course, 
long before reached a position of importance under the 
great Frederick's government, though not the importance 
or the size that it afterwards attained. Still, it was the 
centre of attraction for all classes throughout Prussia, 
and possessed a cultivated society in which the middle- 
class element was to all appearances predominant. 
Ferrier writes of the town: ( 0f the inside of the 
buildings and what is to be seen there I have nothing 
yet to say, but their external aspect is most magnificent, 
lalaces, churches, mosque -like structures, spires and 
domes and towers all standing together, but with large 
spaces and fine open drives between, so that all are seen 
to the greatest possible advantage, conspire to form a 
most glorious city. At this moment a fountain which I 
can see from my window is playing in the middle of the 
square. Kjet d'eau indeed ! | -It may do very well for a 
Frenchman to call it that, but we must call it a perfect 
volcano of water. A huge column goes hissing up as 
high as a steeple, with the speed and force of a rocket 
and comes down in thunder, and little rainbows are 
flitting about in the showery spray. It being Sunday, 
every thing and person is gayer than usual. Bands 
are playing and soldiers are parading all through the 
town] everything, indeed, is military, and yet little is 
foppish a statement which to English ears will sound 
like a direct contradiction.' 

Our traveller had been given letters to certain Berlin 
Professors from young Blackie, afterwards Professor of 
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Greek in Edinburgh University, who had jiifil translated 
Goethe's J'iwsl into tin: Knglish Inline, 'I' went uliout 
half an hour aj^o to call upon a sort of I'rofojisnr lien; ui 
whom I had a killer and a .Kittst to present IVom Blarkio 
found him ill and confined to hed was admitted, 
however, very well received, and shall call i^nin when I 
think there is a chance of his heing ImUi'i 1 . 1 have still 
another Professor to call on will) a lellrr and I took from 
Bladiie, and then: my acquaintance willi Llm society of 
Berlin is likely to u:rinin;ile.' One olhrr introduction 
to 'Fcvrior on thiii expedition to (icrmuny i;f mentionud 
in a note from his mint, Miss Susan I 'Writ.; r, tin: only 
letter to her nephtnv that has apparenlly ln;cii jirc.servotl ; 
whether or not he availed himself of ihu oficr, history 
docs not record, H runs as follows:- 



' I could not [jdt a letter to Lord ( loiiihoutuVs ( iorman 
sister (Countess I 'mesial I), an it seoimi slut iti in had 
health, and not fit to entertain va^ahuntli;; bul ,1 onctnut! 
a very kind one from my friend, Mrs. KrsUinr, to the 
ambassadress at Munich, and if you don't j^o there yon 
may send it hy post, as it will hi: welcome at nny liuti; 
on its own account. ' 

It was, as has hiien wiid, only about three yiiuni 
previously to iliis visit that Uef;cl had pasiird away at 
Berlin, and one wonden; whether Kerncr linst l'j;aii In 
interest himself in his writings at this linn':, iind whether 
he visited the i^raveyanl near the city jvilo wlirru llr^el 
lies, close to his groal predecessor I-'iclile, One would 
almost think Ihis last was HO from the twirl description 
given in his short hioj^raphy of I fc^l and it !H )ii|(nific:niit 
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that on his return ho brought with him a medallion and a 
photograph of the great philosopher. This would .seem 
to indicate that his thoughts wore already tending in the 
direction of Hegelian metaphysics, but how far this' was so 
wo cannot tell. Certainly the knowledge of the German 
language acquired by Furrier during this visit to the 
country proved most valuable to him, and enabled him 
to study Us philosophy at a time when translations were 
practically non-existent, and few had learned to read it, 
That knowledge must indeed have been tolerably com- 
plete, for in 1851, when Sir Edward JJulwcr (afterwards 
Lord Lytton) was about to rcpublish his translation of 
Schiller's .llallads, he correspond eel with Furrier regarding 
the accuracy and exactness of his work. Lie afterwards) 
ill the preface to the volume, acknowledges the great ser- 
vices Ferrier had rendered ; and in dedicating (he hook 
(o him, speaks of the debt of gratitude he owes to one 
whose 'critical judgment and skill in detecting the finer 
shades of meaning in the original ' bad been 'so useful 
I'cmer likewise has the credit, accorded him by ]) c 
Quincoy, of having corrected several errors in all the 
Knglish translations rf J'iwxt then extant-- errors which 
were not merely literary inaccuracies, but which also 
detracted from the vital sense of the original. As to 
Lord Lytton, Ferrier must at this Umu have been 
interested in his writings; for in a letter to Miss Wilson 
b<: advises her to read llulwer's Minims of Me Mine if 
Shu wishes for a description of the scenery, and speaks 
of iho high esteem with which he was regarded by the 
(itirmans. 

It was in 1837 that Ferrier married the young lady 
with whom he bad .so long corresponded. The marriapo 
wiiH in all respects it happy one. Mrs. Femur's gifts and 
3 
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|j[rm;t:!i, inlu'Mlcd bum lirr latin 1 ! 1 , will not Minn In; 
jfotti'i), t'illirr in Si. Andirw'; whrir she livi-d ;;o IHHK 
in Kdinbilij'ji, tile lain 1 hum*- of hn widnwlmud. ( 
wllOHi: spirits wrn: lev; |' L ay mir.hl have Imnul a bush; 
whose inleieMs wrvc MI cumplricly in bis wnt'k i 
thill a wnit; in which ::lu: runld nut >,b,nr dilliciih 
dtial wilh ; bill :.ln: pic.sc.'i-.i-d nnd.'i .i.mdini; in appn-cj 
that wink, as \\rll as Innimin, an<l . uultl iHruninnul 
iKiviiclf In tin: i'ircuiir.l.imv'. in whii b :.lir iuimd lirrst 
whili! In:, un bis pail, cnlcii'd iniu ihc |;aic!y on oi'raii 
.> \villi tin; litisl. A tiiund and Minimi nl tbr St. Andni 
days \viitcu of I'uriicr ; ' Ih- mauii d tii-. rmc.in ,Mat|;a 
Professor's \Vilson's ilaiiulili-i. and I dmi't duubi iha 
iihorlhand rrport. uf tln-ir mmt'Jiip \vinild bavr In 
iKtllor worth reading (ban nin<: liutidn-d and ninriy n 
Ollt of (ivcry lhuu:;alid cuuilsliip-,, Im r.lit- tiad wil aii v 
:u; li^nily, and In; was capablr nt appi,vmiiii|', |i( 
No innix! chaniiini',- woman bavr I i-vrr M-CU nr hr, 
tnukinu inline of mankind in I'.mri.il, and in paiiicnlai 
pcdanls and hypurvilc:;, Slur u'.mld i- v .-n laiij^b al 
luislmnd on ocrauinn, bm it wa-i (lanr.i'imi;;' I'm j 
volnnUjcr to Iry lo help hn- in |! ia t -.|i,iii. A lit 
looking wiuplu 1 bavr never MTII.' ' 



icr htHlcr iinnnnt \Vi||i.,r.i l-:,l m <>i,.| , (l . m , ( . Ayimin. 
|j(!l, It WHS rqiiiiilini; I'n.r.-,-;,,! Aytmin'-i jn..]].^!! fn, * 
Wilson's Imnri tlmt tin- ft>||i)nin| : ;j |,i, v ;.. (,,[,1, \ V hri, 

ciijjiiUciniuil wnH hum! luminl, Ayluin. , M-wlMi .(uniiti. .1 

, inlcrvimvliii; ttiu fiiiluir -if Hu- Imly, mul :,!- | (l .,,. || im ,|rM.,,l. 
iiiis.si.rn. IViwcmly him rduinnl will. ,,,! ,,|i lll( .,l i,p,,u 
lOTRHl lMriii(; U, (l niUl^M-lory lii.,-ii, t ii.m. Will, ll.r unili 
comiiliimmts'l Ayl.m.i, > |.| Wl .|[ i (l|iwili w .,. ( r,,,,,,,,,,^-,,!, 
mnl a wns uf lii. Imsi. in H, i; |l| ;l ,;| iw , 1( ,,|,' ,,, ,,,,',,, 
l.ut idmihsiic likoiwiin, HWL l-Vnuii- i.UM.KM, M .-.IN,,!,! ,,',11 | 
the purtimi uf liuiiuiy iimlur ilili'tcnllin.' 
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^ During her in limey Ktlinburgh Imd become Mrs. 
Furrier's homo, though she made frequent visits to West- 
morland, of whose dialect she hiul a complete command. 
The courtship, however, lincl been for llic most part 
carried on t Uio picturesque old house of Gorton, whew 
' Cbristopbor North ' was temporarily residing, and which, 
situated us it in overlooking the lovely glen made 
Immortal by tho no mo of ITnwlhornden, in view of 
Koslin Chapel, and surrounded by old-fashioned walk* 
and gardens), nnwt have been an ideal spot for a 
romantic couple like llu: femora to roam in. Another 
friend wrilcH of Wilson's Inter homo at Kllcruy: 'In hiw 
hospitablo Iiouse, where Liu: wils of JMttefawtid gathered 
at intervals and visited individually in season and out of 
season, his daughter saw Htrange men of genius, such a.s 
few young Indies had the fortune to sec, and heard talk 
such as hardly another has the fortune to hear, I.odcharl, 
with his caricatures and hi incisive sarcasm, WHK an 
intimate of tho house. The Kttridc Khepherd, with hi,i 
plaid and homely Doru-, Ijroki! in occasionnlly, as did 
also l)e Quinccy, genurally lownrtls midnight, wbon 1m 
used to sit pouring forth his fmely-lmtancud, graceful 
siintcnccs far on among the small hours of the morning. 
There were students, loo, year after year, many of thcin 
not undistinguished, and .sonic of whom Imd, we doubt 
not, ideas of their own rcgardinj; the Hashing hazel eyes 
of their eloquent Pnfaoi'ji eldest daughter.' Jlut her 
(lousin was her choice, though wealth offered no attrac- 
tion, ami neither side had reason to regret the murrini'o 
of affection, * 

At the lime of his marriage l-'orrier hucl been practising 
at the JJnr, probably with no great mensuro of miceesH, 
seeing that his heart was not really set upon hid work. 
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II wiis lit this pt.'iiud lli. it In 1 lii'it lnv..in l<> wiite, and h 
finit ronliihutiun lo liteuime t<i|< ilu- IUUH ul n-ital 
papers contributed t<> /''/,/,,(((..'. ./'* J/./;;./. -im-, \\\\- :,uhjei 
l)uin(l the. f I'hiloiiuphy "' Ccir,. imiMievi.' I'inm ih| 

tillK! OllWaidii l''euiel nUllimied t,l Uiilr utl |hi|n'jnphi 

or literary topics uniil hi 1 ; ilr.illi, ;itnl in. my ol iln-:j 
writing wrrc liinl plili:-liffl in itn- r.iiHoii 1 . in.i(',.i/ini'. 

liufiU'o t'titurinjt. hm\i:\vi, <>n any i on ,ii!i i.iiinii < 
I'Vrrier'.s writiujvi IH! i-| iltc pliitu-.uphy ..I UM: il,iy, ! 
might be worth wliilc in tiy io piititn- ti niu.'j-lvt-;; ih 
tiocliil coiulilinns ;unl t- rlinj; . n| ilir time, in onln th;: 
\vii may ^cl suuii' idm ol tin; iiulunn r-i uhii h ><nunniMln 
him, mid bi: ;i;ii.isti;il in uiu i IN-IC. lu vinil't:,ttiinl hi 
outlook. 

In llm l)i'j;inniti[f of tin: niii'Icrnsh r.iitmy Jicui 
land had IHTM jiiuiind tlnmi liy ,i MI.MIJ-/' tyt.mny tli 
tyranny ol' one MUM n-i ii s.rrwrd, hi' h ui:ui iv;r Ili-ni' 
DlimlltH, I'll lit Viticount Mrtvilli-, \vlm jm titany li.itj', yr;u 
ruled our noiiiitiy au lew tmmiii'-, l ]; n, I., ,-n niln 
bufore. What this, <U">poti!iiii in< .ml ii i-i ililiji uti I'm 1 ui 
a a-ntury lutcr, to lij-nnr tn itiir.ctvfi. All oiiit*-, \\, i 
dcpuiuk'iit on his piilmiuf.i- ; il ,i ; tu him iti.ii r\i u'oii 
had to look for whtit> p ver PD:,I ( .i.U.m. . in- ul, <>i mi 
COSHion WiiH ir,i|uin,'d, And hninl.*-., uiih rr>n:.iiuiiiiiiii 
power and luhmniuli.ilivc aliility, (M.mlili \\ Sroil.uid I 
hin will, and by his nun at l . m,i.i>' In t \sh t a ^\\-> \\,i 
before llus wnild, I Hit all thr uhi!*-, ihnt',h mijhiieiv, -,] 
u new Kpirii was really d.uvninj; ; ilu- pttn-ipK'. nt ih 
Revolution, in i.j*iu: of t:vciyiliin;t, h.nl :.pji-:id, iind ul 
unobsnrvcd tlmllcmvti|tiiit itimlr ii ; inUn.ti.,- | r |i tirlnl 
ft siirfaci! of iipp:in:itt calm, h l.ti<t liM lit -l t>! nil o 
the common pi:opli: v.eavei;i and MK hi;* ; ii I ( ,IIM;I 
thcso rough, mwduciiluti nu;n Hi ;i IH;MM: ni wi.>itj;;tutl th 
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resolution to seek a remedy, Not imiHi, however, was 
aecomplished. Homn futile lininjvt look phu: min^s 
pitiiibli; in liieir inadeipiaey- ---of Imnl-wntkinj* weavers 
Annul \villi pikes, and milii|imli'(| miiMltds. ( )f onurtit*, 
sucli rebels were easily mispressed ; tin: loader, 1 ! wen: 
licntem-ed to exeeiilion or triiiiiipiirditinn, UH Uui (insi: 
mif;ht lu:; hut tliou^li pi-nci! npp;uvully wiut raaoruti and 
public ni(!t:liit|(ii lo oppciiin Hi (lovtMiinu^a won; rijjor- 
ouoly mippriiiiiiiitl, Inulo anil iiiiinuritcltiicit \vci-t; arising; 
Scothuul W:H mil niiilly dead, nn nhn upprarcil. A new 
life was (Inwniiij!; rclunn waft in ilu: air, and in due liinu 
maiie iln pm.'iciict: It'll. JtiH the iiu-iiHiiy of llnvic linien 
of political opprrwiun, wlini the I'mnrliiia! \vt\n Ilu 1 privi- 
lisgo of the few, unit of thu few wlin uvrr t'iilir<;ly out of 
sympathy with ilu: nmiu pint of their rnimhynion or ihuir 
eoiinli/K waiiln, roniiiinnl with llie pnipln jtmi us did lliu 
' ICillmjHini'! 1 of Cuvnimnlini; ilityi; iwn <vt!tmii:w lutfore. 
'1'iniii liedl.'i ilu: wimndti tkl'ii countiy !t uf iin individual, 
hut the opcmlinn in ulnw, anil it i:i doiilill'ul whether 
cither pttiiott nf lii.Moiy will ever lui fin^iuen. At iiny- 
rate, if they nn; so an thi.'i ronltiry rlnnoi, they W4inj nol in 
the HcoLlitml known tit 1'Vrricr ; they were mill u very 
preiient mcinoiy and onn whom: inlhienee wan keenly 
fell. 

And idling wiili iln'-i |inliticiil litni^li; yet initilhei' 
Klru|!|{le wns lakinj; place, no leiiu ical though not tt 
ovidenl. Tht; relij-jun iif die ronnliy had liecji w\ dead 
as was the pnliiies in ilic cenuny tlini win jjitau -- -deml in 
Liu; nlet!j) of Moiltiratimti und indiilijiriiiKiii. JUit it, too, 
had awakened; llm evan^elienl tirluiol aiono, Hlmrty ol 
chureh j^ivernnieiil wtis r.lainieil, u lilieiiy wluch, when 
denied it, rent die KtitulilitilitMl Cljiuvh in twain. 
In our country it \\m Iieen ehiimcUitifitio llmt ($reat 
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movements have usually begun with lho.':e infi'il in touch 
with ils inmost life, tin; ;;n railed lower ouleiii nf its 
cili/.ens, The nobles and the kinjvi have rallicr followed 
than taken Ihe lead. In the awak<Miiii|' !' tin: prc.'itml 
century this at any rale was llur ease. ' Sncieiy,' no 
called, remained conservative in itn view lor long afd-r 
tho people had determined tn advanee, Se.oll, i[ inu>it 
be remembered, was u rt:li(i(;re!isive tnllueittv. 'j'|,,. 
romanlieisin of bbi novel'i lent a eliarm tu (lays |{une liy 
which mi|^ht or iiii|;ht not he deceived; hut they aliut 
encouraged their leaden; to im;ij;im: a revival of thosi* 
days of chivalry as a pojisibiliiy even now, when mt'ii wort) 
crying for their rights, when they had aw.ikt'iied to it iienso 
of their possessions, and would take nntliin^ in their plm-tr. 
The real chieftains weie no more; they were iinilniioti 
chieftains only who were playing at the (tame, and it wn 
a game the elansimen would not jin in. I'Vw es;etri';)"i 
could be more strange than \\ral to ivutl Iho iitrounl of 
Scottish life in one of the immortal novels hy ScoU 
dealing with last euntury, and then to Him to Minn 
Ferricr or Gall, depietinjj a period not ;io veiy dilleivnl. 
Setting aside all (nu^lionii of ^'iiiim, wht'tv i:omp:uirion 
would be absurd, it would seem a-i if a hramirtil fttiituct 
had been removed, and a bar.; reality revealed, Mittmwli;it 
sordid in compwison. The lile was not realty sordid, 

realism as usual had overshot its mark, hut \\w rntuiirl 

had been somewhat thickly laid, and nii M ht romin.* lo ho 
removed, if truth were to be revealed. 

So in the high,;,- grades of Mdinl.urKh wei,-ly ih<; 
enamel of gentility has done ils best to prcjiuluiii UM 
against much true and genuine worth. It WAN t> liaracter. 
isect by a certain convenlionul nnortnwinlioimlily, u err- 
tarn procioBiiy' which brought it near UenurviiiK a mill 
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stronger name, and it maintained its right to formulate 
the canons of criticism for the kingdom, Kdinbnrgh, it 
must he recollected, was no 'moan city,' no ordinary 
provincial town. U was still esteemed a metropolis. It 
had its aristocracy, though mainly of the order of those 
mmblo to bear the Baiter expense- of London life, It 
had no manufactories to speak of, no mercantile class to 
' vulgarise ' it; it possessed a University, and the law 
courts of the nation. ]Uit above all it had a literary 
society. In the beginning of the century it had such men ;' 
as Henry Mncken/ic, Dugald Stewart, John I'layfair, Dr. 
Gregory, Dr. Thomas Hrown, not to spunk of Scott and 
Jeffrey a society unrivalled out of London. And in later 
days, when these wen; gone, others rose to fill their places. 
Of coin-so, in addition to the movement of the working 
people, there was an educated protest against Toryism,' 
and it was made by a party who, to their credit he it 
said, risked their prospects of advancement for the prin- 
cipled of freedom. In their days Toryism, we must 
recollect, meant something very different from what it 
might he supposed to .signify in our own. It meant an 
attitude of obstruction as regards nil change from estab- 
lished standards of whatever kind ; it .signified a point of 
view which said that grievances should bo unredressed 
unless it was in its interest to redress them. The new 1 
party of opposition included in its numbers Whig lawyers 
like Gibson Craig and Henry Kr.skinc, in earlier days, and 
l''raneis Jeffrey and Lord Coekburn later on; a party of 
progress was also formed within the Church, and the 
same within the precincts of the University, The move- 
ment, as became a movement on the political side largely 
headed by lawyers, bad no tendency to violence; it was 
moderate in its policy, and by no means revolutionary 
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indeed it may ho doublet! winning Micro ever was 
tendency to revolt even amongst those working men who 
expressed themselves most strongly, Tin* advance ji;u'(y 
however, carried the day, and when I'CITUT hujyin to write 
Scotland was in a very different slate from Mml ol' twenty 
years before. The Reform .Hill had pasm-d, and men hml 
the moulding of their country's de:itiny practically plan;il 
within their hands. In the University, again, Sir William 
Hamilton, a Whig, had just been appointed to the (;| m ir 
of Logic, while Moncreiff, Chaining, atul tlu; rcsl, \ Vi >n* 
prominent in the Church. The traditions of lilt-rnry 
Edinburgh at the beginning of Lin: ntiilury had IHJCII kept 
up by a circle amongst whom Locklwrl, \Vilnnn, ami Di; 
Quincey may he mentioned; now Carlylr, who hud IHl 
Edinburgh not long before, was coming into noliu-, anil 
a new era seemed to luulawning, not MI (loriotiH UN ihr 
past, but more untranimellcd and more five. 

How philosophy was affected by [he change, and how 
Fcrricr assisted in its progress, it i;i our Imtiiiuwn now lo 
tell; but we must first briefly ukrldi MM: history of 
Scottish speculation lo this dale, in order lo show [hi- 
position in which he found it. 



CIIAPT.KR III 

I'lIILOSOPIlY IWKORK FKRKIKR's DAY 

IN attempting to give some idea of philosophy as it was 
in Scotland in llio earlier portion of tlio present century, 
we shall hivvt! In go hack two hundred years or there- 
al.iont, in order to find a sulbifaelory basis from which to 
start. .Kor philosophy, as no one realised more than 
l/errier, is no arbitrary succession of systems following 
OIK: upon another as their prupounders might decree; it 
is a development in the truest and highest significance 
of that word. It mams the gradual working out of the 
questions which reason sets to bo answered; and though 
it seems as if we had lunnctimes to turn our faixjs 
backwards, and to revert to systems of hygom; dnys, 
we always find, when wo look more closely, Unit in our 
onward course we have merely dropped some threat! in 
our \veb, the recovery of which is requisite in order 
that it may Ins duly taken up and woven with the rest. 

At the time of winch we write the so-called 'Scottish 
School ' of Reiil, Stewart, and Jtealtie reigned supremo 
in orthodox Scotland ; it had undisputed power in the 
'Universities, and besides tlmi obtained a very reputable 
place in the estimation of Kuropo, and more especially 
of I'Yance. As it was this uehool more especially that 
Ferrier spent much of IU'FI lime, in combaling, it is its 
history and place that \vc wish shortly to describe. To 
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do so, however, it in needful to pi I M < | c (n j [;) n , ( 
founder, Locke, in ord.T thai ii:; |inint of view may fairl 
he set forth. 

In applying his mind in tin- view.; of | ,,.(.,. t(li 
ordinary man lindii himself arm-in,; ;tt vny eonnm.n'plaei 
and well-acenstoined euneeptiun:;. Lurkr, indeed HIT 
reasonably be said to rqmwni the i ( | ( . ;i .; ( ,r rommon 
everyday life. The cmlina.y man ,!,', nn t Mll r.-;tiun UK 
reality of tiling, he aeeepf; it uiihuut askinf ain 
questions, and banes his thnnifi !irjr h |jr,,. nr nihl-rwi-a 
-upon tin;, iinplii-d reality, |, )( -l it . Wttl \ ivt \ Ollt ,],', 
theory whieh had been pn.punn.led (iy i, 1|( | ,. 
lhat knowl B( l K is nhhiinnl by .],. (l |,., riV|l iinn ,,f laeh 
which are im,,lioitly ae.vpied a, m.ljii,.., ; and what it 
was asked, could h, ; more .-irlft-vidrni and -un.-? U j^ 
easy lo coneeive a initnlii^r ol pem-ivm,' mimh uimu 
the one hand, ready ( t a | C r np |>nv<-piiuir; ,,j an ont'iidn 
materml .substance n|)on thr ,!,, Th, .nind may bu 
considered as a piece of while pap,.,. ., A/ /, r / (/ ,., ||() 
it was called-t,,, whieh <;Meu,al i\^\ Hiiy malce Ual 

imin '? S T t [lR!y wil1 ' Illl(l ^'uwle.1,;,- j, appaM.mly 
; ^ '"u:e, linl tl.uuj-h I.oeke ,,,,;,[,.. Mlt * 
"' i" mnkinfi (hene term, tl,.: eum.nn,, ,,,} llf 

lile, uillieullie.'i cnm uti U~|I,.M ,,< , 

" r r "ji I\MI u \\e rome tn 

Ihomnmreelnsely. AtM-all.it i-, evid,nt, the 
only knowledge our mind ran have j ;i 1 ( ,,, 1W |,- ( 1,. (I , r i.,, 






l 
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passes into elaborate di.slinclions between primary 
qualities of things, of which he holds exact roprcsenla- 
tions are given, and secondary qualities, which are not 
in the same position ; but dies whole; difficulty we incut 
with is summed up in tho question whether we really 
know substance, or whether it is Ihiit we cnn only hope 
to know ideas, and 'suppose* some substratum of 
reality outside, Then another diflleully is that we can 
hardly really Uuow our sc/ws. How can wo know that 
tho self exists ; and if, like Malobranche, we speak of 
Clod revealing .substance to us, how do we know about 
God? We cannot form any 'general* impressions, 
huvu any 'general' knowledge j only a sort of con- 
glomeration of unrelated or detached bits of knowledge 
can possibly come home lo us, The fact is, tlint modern 
philosophy starts with two separate and solf-cxistcnt 
substances ; that it does not see how they cnn bo 
combined, and that tho ' white - paper ' theory is so 
abstract that we can never arrive at self-consciousness 
by its means, 

HerkeUiy followed out the logical consequences of 
Locke, though perhaps he hardly knew where those 
would carry htm. lie acknowledged that wo know 
nothing but ideas nothing outside of our mind. Hut 
he adds Iho conception of self, and by analogy the con- 
ception of God, who acts as a principle of causation. 
Whether there is neceusaiy connection in his sensations 
or not, he does not say. Hume followed with criticism, 
scathing and merdlesK. Tie states that all we know of 
is the experience wo have; and by experience he 
signifies perceptions. Ideas to him are nothing more 
than perceptions, and whether they are ideas simply of 
the mind, or ideas of some object, is to him the same. 
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If wo Infill to iin.'ijimr such niiKvprinn:; ;i'i i] )O <i ( 

UlliviiWllily or necessity, of Curl 01 (!- ,;,.],; |,,,y, tn(1 , 

comply of successive ideas, we m>- ,.!,, |. II( | 11T On. 
exixjrienct! jimml-i. \\V C ; ,MMM| runm-ci .,nr p.-nvniio'm 
wilh nn ol.jcct, nor c;m w<- r ,cl |,rynn,l wlml rx|. t .ri,. Mrf 
allows. (:uslomii,nvly l,,i, 1 ,. 1 s: 1 h,M l i,v,i.inrnnr|,,. i i ( , ns 
which arc oilcn n,,,,,,.], mi.l^Mini;. |, r ....... .,., ' 

and caus, )( r t .-ally 




ofini.mliiyvcry.m.-inl.v.j.iiv,.. \\V hav,- , snm 
rcganlin K lliin, niiollmr h:.s his w |,, ,-;, ,-iv which 
coiTorl? All we can <lo i; ip what ,,, ;l j,,' ,.,,..,, 
enough- w ,,,n try ,o ,.,| 1((W lmw lh( ,, 

pailioulm^ocnihyrrpeihion (, phM | Ul ,. , U1 
connection in our tniiHk 
Itnth mind ami nmilcr ,,,,. , ,, 
^"Wta.,.^ 

dilnculty in whieh w . I: placed :, ,,(, in ' 
whirl, fcft.mopjK.Muni.v ,,,,.,/(., K / 
new .U H . rtHll ,.,,,,,,., . l|]in |)( 

p '" ,,.. Muvrvih,! wilh 

""K* ftllt " 'I'" .-Mml, line, ,' ill|r|11|lll ,| " 
ton that w, wl, to follow on,, an, ..... , ,. ( 
1'c rimpMhoy ar nm so very dinl-n,,,, ' 

Hiiosophy, as Rul f nmu | i( Wl(fi - , 

onouBln as far M .he orlh,^ ....... I uf ;v , . 

concerned, All " 



fiir , lrli ,,. ., , 
""mortality, in nil Ll.nt wa, | U -M ., ' ( ' M '' " 



, , ' MVIU ;,,( I H II | I'IMI inn i.l 

'illicit orthodoxy if Km.. /,..,! ,, . , . } 
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a remedy. Men could not rest in a slate of permanent 
scepticism, in a world utterly incapable of being 
rationally explained. liven the propoundcr of the 
theories allowed this to be true ; and as for others, they 
felt that they were rational beings, and this signified 
that there was system in the world. 

A champion arose when things were at their worst in 
Thomas Reid, the founder, or at least [he ehicfest orna- 
ment, of the so-called Scottish School of Philosophy. 
Ho it was who set himself to add the principle of the 
coherence of the Universe, and the consequent possi- 
bility of establishing J-'aith once more in the world. 
Reid, to begin with, instead of looking at Hume's results 
as serious, regarded them as necessarily absurd. lie 
started a new Iheory of his own, the theory of Immediate 
Perception, which signified that we are able immediately 
to apprehend not ideas only, but the Truth, And 
how, we may ask, can this be done? 

It had been pointed out first of all [hat sensations 
as understood by Locke that is, the relations so called 
by Lockemight bo separated from sensation in ilsclf; 
in fuel, that Ihese first pertained lo mind.' Hence 
we- have a dualistic system given us lo start with, and 
the question Is how Ihe two sides are lo be connected? 
What does this theory of Immediate Perception, which 
.Reid puts forward as the solution, mean? Is it just 
a mechanical union of two antitheses, or is it some- 
thing more? 

As to this last, perhaps Lhe real answer would be 
that it both in, and is not. That is, Ihe philosophy of 
Reid would seem still dualistic in its nature; it certainly 
implies the mechanical contact of two confronting sub- 
stances whose independence is vigorously maintained. 
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in opposition to the idealistic system which H super- 
seded; but in reference lo Reid we must recollect that 
his theory of Immediate 1'ei-eeptiim was also something 
more. As regards sensation, I'or rxampli-, In: says iluit 
wo do not begin with unrelated sensations, hm w ill, 
judgment tlml is), wo refer our sensations to a per- 
manent subject, 'I.' Sensations 'suj^er.t' [he nature 
of a mind and the belief in its existence. And (hi;! 
signifies tliat we have the power of inakinj; inference:; 
how we do not exactly know, but we believe it to be 
not by any special reasoning piueess, Inn hy H H . 
'common- sense- ' innately born within n.'i. (.'oniinun- 
sensu is re.iponsihle lor a fjood deal nmn: Ihr tin; run- 
eeptions of (!xisU:m:i! and tit' cause, fur iniilaneo ; lor 
Roid acknowledges Unit iiensatioiui alune tmiJil fail lo 
account for ideas such as iluvii! of rxirinijon, i(\r.\w t 
and motion, This Ktandpoinl iit-tims indtrd us if it did 
not differ widely from the Kantian, hut at tin; -ianus 
time Reid appears to think thai it is mil an essential 
that feelings should he perc.-jitivdy rd.-iretl ln an 
external object; the first pail of th, : puurss of per- 
ception is carried on without our CUIIM iuusneiis the 

mental aensalion merely follow:; and snisatiun tiiniply 

supposes a sentient b t; in K and a ee.tain manner in 
wlncli that being in iiflceted, which leaven m nmeh 
where we were, as far as the subjectivity of our ideas h 
concerned. Ho does not hold that all sensation i ?i a 
percept involving extension and much rise involving 
indeed, existence, 

Following upon Reid, l)u (! al(l Stewa.t nbtained a 
very considerable reputation, and he wa>i livin,' and 
writing at the time Ferrier was a yon,,,; man. His 
mam idea would, however, seem to have been to miard 
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bin utterances carefully, mid enter upon no keen dis- 
cussions or contentions: when a bold assertion is 
made, it is always under shelter of sonic good authority. 
Nut his rounded phrases gained him considerable 
admiration, us such writing often does. He carried 
perhaps inadvertently -- ttcid's views farther ihnn he 
would probably have hold as justifiable, Ho s;iys wo 
are not, properly speaking, conscious of self or the 
existence of self, but merely of a sensation or some 
other quality, which, by a subsequent suggestion of the 
understanding, leads to a belief in that which exercises 
the quality. This is the doctrine of Reid put very 
crudely, and in a manner calculated lo bring us back 
to unrelated sensation in earnest. Stewart adopted a 
new expression for .Raid's 'common -sense,' i.e. the 
'fundamental laws of belief/ which might be less 
ambiguous, but never took popular hold as .did the 
first. 

Than; were many others belonging to this school be- 
sides Reid and .Stewart, whom it would be impossible 
to speak of here. The Scottish Philosophy had its 
work Lo do, and no doubt understood that workthe 
first essential in ;i criticism ; it endeavoured to vindicate 
perception as against sensational idealism, and it only 
partially succeeded in its tusk. Hut we must be careful 
not to forget that it opened up the way for a more 
comprehensive and satisfactory point of view. It was 
with Kant that the distinction arose between sensation 
and the forms neccsuary to its perception, the form of 
space and time, and so on. As to this part of the theory 
of knowledge, Reid and his school were not clear j they 
only niado an eflbrt to express the fnct that something 
was required lo verify our knowledge, but they were 
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far from satisfactorily attaining to their goal. The very 
name of ' common-sense ' was misleading making people 
imagine, as it did, that there was nothing in philosophy 
after .all that the man in the street could not kno\v by 
applying the smallest modicum of reflection to the 
subject. Philosophy thus came to be considered as 
superfluous, and it was thought that the sooner we got 
rid of it and were content to observe the mandates of 
our hearts, the better for all concerned. 

What, then, was the work which Ferrier placed before 
himself when he commenced to write upon and teach 
philosophy? He was thoroughly and entirely dis- 
satisfied with the old point of view, the point of view 
of the^ 'common -sense' school of metaphysicians, 
to begin with. Sometimes it seems a* though we 
could not judge a system altogether from the 
best exponent of it, although theoretically we are 
always bound to turn to him. In a national philosophy 
at least, we want something that will wear, that will 
bear to be put in ordinary language, something which 
can be understood of the people, which can be assimi- 
lated with the popular religion and politics in fact 
which can really be as well as thought; and it is 
only after many years of use that we can really tell 
whether these conditions have been fulfilled. For 
this reason we are in some measure justified in taking 
the popular estimate of a system, and in considering 
Us pract.cal results as well as the value of its theory 
Now, the commonly accepted view of the eighteenth- 
century philosophers in Scotland is that there is nothing 
wonderful about the subject-like the ^""J 

T I- M fe ' We am Shown ** have 
ilosophising all our lives, only we never knew 
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it. 'Common-sense' mi attribute wilh which we all 
behove we are in SOUR: small measure (mdtiwal-cx- 
piams everything if we simply exereisc it, and that is 
opon to us all: there lias U-en much lallc, it would 
Hmi, about nothing; secrets hidden Co wise men are 
revealed to babes, and wo have but to keep our minds 
open in order to receive thum. 

Wo arc all iiiuninlod willi this lalk in .spcoulativa 
rcKions oflcnowlcdgc, Intt we most of us also know how 
dianstrous it is to any true advaiieemcnt in such direc- 
tions. What happens now j j lwt what happened in 
the uiKhteenlh eentniy. Men rclap.se into a suit-satisfied 
mdolenee of mind: in mli K ion they are content with 
hchuviiiB m a nort of Bom . ra i divine Jtenefleence which 
will somehow inako matters straii-lit, however crooked 
they may seem to be; and in philosophy thny are 
guided by choir instincts, whieh tench them that what 
they wish to bdievo i true, 

Now, all this is what Furrier and the modern move- 
ment, largely indueneod by (Jorman modes of thoimtt 
to protest against with all their might. The 
cism of Hiim<i and Giljbon was logical, if utterly 
Hiblo as a working creed and nuccssni-ily ending 
absurdity; but this irrational kind of optimism was 
altogether repugnant to those who demanded a reason- 
able) explanation of themselves and of their plaee in 
imliire. The queiition hud berome mimtned U]i in our 
of flupurhlive imporlimee, namely, thcj dislinclion that 
existed between the natural and supernatural sides of 
our existence, The materialiiic anhool had practically 
done away with Iho latter in its entirety, had said that 
naturo is eai.ablo of l,ein n explained by mcehanic-al 
moans, and that UMMO must neceHarily sufiieo for us. 
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' But the orthodox .section adopted nther lines ; 
accepted all the ordinarily iveeived ideas of (lot 
immortality, and the like, lml il uiamuinnl the e.\in 
ence of an Ah.'iolule which can only he inferred, In 
not presented to the mind, and, i.lr.iiii'.e.si of all, <h 
dared that the 'hut and hi^he;;! conseeniliun of a 
true religion must lie an altar "To tin- unknown ain 
unknowable (!od." M This .su railed 'pious' plnlc 
sopliy declares that 'To thinlc thai (Ind is, as we cai 
think Mini to Ini, is Maiiphemy,' and 'A (Ind undei 
stood wouhl he no tlod at all.' Tin- < irim.m philosoph 
saw that if once we are lo lennunre mir lea'.on, or Ims 
to it only within a curtain Kjtheie, all hope I'm- us j 
lost, as far as withstanding (In- alla^ of onh.ide enemit! 
is concerned. We are liable l sr<-|i|jnil altm-lis It mi 
every side, and all we ran maintain ai-aiml lliem is \ 
personal conviction wiiich is inn pioof. I Inw, then 
was the difficulty met? 

Kant, as wu have said, made ;in impmlant. develop 
mcnt upon Kin po!iilion of llunie. Hume had anlvef 
at the point of decl:nin|< the pailinilar mind and mallei 
equally incompetent lo nlVord an ultimate r\plaiiatiini o 
things, (ind In; .'invested rxpt-iirnrr in ihrii p!ai-e. Tim 
is the first note of (lie new philosophy ; -\priieiiee, noi 
a process of the interaction nf two m-paiate ihiiij;';, mint 
on the one hand, mailer on ihe oihei, hut iiimu'lliinp 
comprehending hoth. Thifi, howevi'i 1 , w;;i srareely real 
ised either by Hume or Ktuil, ihoiifji ihe latter came 
very near the formulation of ii. Kant M\V, at least, lhal 
tilings could not produce knttwlcdj-e, and he therefuic 
changed his front and :iiij;i;esied fitariini; wiih tin- know- 
ledge that was heibre resided UN rernili a change ii) 
1 Philosophy ofthe. UiitviKtHtMe,/ (Hh \Villiuin lliiiiiili.iii), |>. 1,1, 
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point of view that caused a revolution in thought 
similar to that caused in our ideas of the natural world 
by Hie introduction of the system of Copernicus, Still, 
while following out his Copernican theory, Kant did 
not go far enough. His methods were still somewhat 
psychological in nature. He still regarded thought as 
something which can be separated from the thinker; he 
still maintained the existence of things in themselves 
independent and outside of thought. He gives us a 
_' theory' of knowledge, when what we ivant to reach 
is knowledge itself, and not a subjective conception 
of it. 

Here it is that the Absolute Idealism comes in the 
Idealism most associated with the name of Hegel. Hegel 
takes experience, knowledge, or thought, in another and 
much more comprehensive fashion than did his pre- 
decessors. Knowledge, in fact, is all-comprehending; 
it embraces both sides in itself, and explains them as 
' moments,' i.e. complementary factors in the one Reality. 
To make this clearer : we have been all along taking 
knowledge as a dualistic process, as having two sides 
involved in it, .a subject and an object. Now, Hegel 
says our mistake is this : we cannot make a separation 
of such a kind except by a process of abstraction: 
the one really implies the other, and could not possibly 
exist ^ without it. We may in our ordinary pursuits do 
so, without doubt ; we may concentrate our attention on 
one side or the other, as the case may be ; we may look 
at the world as if it could be explained by mechanical 
means, as, indeed, to a certain point it can. But, Hegel 
says, these explanations are not sufficient; they can 
easily be shown to be untrue, when driven far enough : 
the world is something larger; It has the ideal side as 
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well as the real, ami, as we are plan-il, iliry JUT ] MI || 
ncceiisai'ily their, ami must bnth In- rrrnj-jiisi-d, if \vi- an 
to attain l<> true conceptions 

Without Haying that Ivnier wholly av;iniil.ited tin 

modern German view, for of eomie li<- did not,- In 

wns clearly largely influenced hy it, mui<- hij-.rty prvlwp! 

than he was oven himself aware. It p.ntirulaily niri dx 

present dilVitmUieii with wliind In; w.v; ciuit'niniftl. Tli,; 

nogativo attiliuli; was foil In lie impii'miMr, aiul tin- ntln-i 

the Jidicf which lln;n, as now, was su sti'dnc.ly atlvtu-aii-d 

the litilief which meant a more ur lr-.-i hllml ari-rpijmn^ 

of a Hpiritual power licymid onr nwu, tin- ItrliH' jn (]. 

(Jod wo cannot know and |;lnry in not ln'in^ alilu su ID 

know, ho fell lo lit) an eijiial inipu.v.il.iliiy, I'Viili-r, and 

many others, asked the question, Art- ilir-n; altnnativivi 

oxhau.slivo? Oun we not have a latimial e\plainliun nf 

the world ami of wmii-lv^i ? ran we nnl, that is, altaiii 

to freedom? The new point o!' view :,enued in ;;niiin 

measure lo meet Hie. dillieulty, and Ihetvt'ui.! it wan 

looked to with hope and anlieipaiinn even aliltniif.li il:; 

bearing was nol at Unit entirely nmipreh.'iidrd. l-Vnier 

wa.s one of those who pureeiveil tin; inoiuenlon 1 ; nmse 

qucncca whieh Hiieh a change nf IVuni w.mld eairje, and 

he act himself lo work il out u-i lirsi In- nmttl. In an 

intercsliiiK paper which he write; un ( TIr Thilo'inphy 

of Comnion-SuiiHO,' wilh speeial rrlt-n-nn- (.. sir \Villi;un 

Hamilton's edition of the wuik'i nf Dr. llcid, we ;;re in 

what way his opinions had develnpcd. 

The point which l-'crrtor madi: the ie;d mix nf ilu; 
whole (itiestion of philosophy was (lit- distinriioit wliirh 
exists between the ordinary psyelinlnj'.iral dnrliine nf 
perception mid the metaphysical. Thr former di.'w a 
distinction between th pt:rceiviii|; mind and matter, and 
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based its reasonings on the assumed modification of our 
minds brought about by matter regarded as self-existent, 
i.e. existent in itself and without regard to any perceiv- 
ing mind. Now, Ferrier points out that this system of 
' representationalism,' of representative ideas, necessarily 
leads to scepticism ; for who can tell us more, than that 
we have certain ideas that is, how can it be known that 
the real matter supposed to cause them has any part at 
all in the process ? Scepticism, as we saw before, has 
the way opened up for it, and it doubts the existence of 
matter, seeing that it has been given no reasonable 
grounds for belief in it, while Idealism boldly denies its 
instrumentality and existence. What then, he asks, of 
Dr. Reid and his School of Common-Sense? Reid can- 
not say that matter is known in consciousness, but what 
he does say is that something innately born within us 
forces us to believe in its existence. But then, as Ferrier 
pertinently points out, scepticism and idealism do not 
merely doubt and deny the existence of a self-existent 
niatter as an object of consciousness, but also because it 
is no object of belief. And what has Reid to show for 
bis beliefs? Nothing but his word. We must all, 
Ferrier says, be sceptics or idealists ; we are alt forced 
on to deny that matter in any form exists, for it is only 
self-existent matter that we recognise as psychologists. 
Stewart tries to reinstate it by an appeal to 'direct 
observation,' an appeal which, Ferrier truly says, is 
manifestly absurd ; reasoning is useless, and we must, it 
would appear, allow any efforts we might make towards 
rectifying our position to be recognised as futile. 

But now, Ferrier says, the metaphysical solution of 
the problem comes in. We are in an impasse^ it would 
appear ; the analysis of the given fact is found impossible, 
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But the fall UK: of psychology opens up ihr \v;iy to mela- 
physic. 'The turning-round ol' thought liuin psychology 
to metaphysie is (he true inl.'ipivUilion til' tin' Platonic 
converfiion of the soul from i^noiann: lu knowledge, 
from mere opinion to certainty and satM'aclioii ; in oilier 
words, from a discipline in which thi; thinking is only 
apparent^ to a discipline in which tin: thinking is rail' 
'The difference is as ureaL between "tin- M'irnro of UK; 
human mind" ami meLaphysic, us il i:i liclvvci'ii (lit: 
IHolcmaic and the (.,'opeiniean astronomy, ;ind it \\\ very 
much of Lin: Harm; kind.' H is not thai inelaphysie 
proponos to do more limn psyclnilitj'y ; it aims at nolhinn 
but what it can fully ovcrlakc, and dors nut propose to 
carry a man fartliLT than his (rthcr rxirmh, or the ;;ur- 
roiimlings in which lit; lind-i liiinst-H'. Mrtiiphysu; in iht: 
hands of all (rue astronomers of llioiifjit, lioiu 1'lalo to 
Hegel, if it accomplishes more, attmipls lii!i. 

Melaphysicj I'errier nays, demands ili<- whole j-jven 
fad, and that fact is summed up in tin:. : ' \YV ap|nrhcnd 
the perception of an ohjeel,' ami noihiii}', shun of this 
suftlcos that is, not the perception of inallrr, hnt our 
npprehcmion ol' lliat perceplion, or what wt; iHim; called 
knowledge, ultimak: knowlcdj-e in its \\iilcM srii^'. And 
this given fact is unlike (he im-rc prin-piimt of matter, 
for it is capable of analysis and is not simply sulijcctivu 
and egoiHlie. I'Hycliolt^y rccoi;nisivi pcrcrpiinn on tlie 
one hand (subjective), and mailer on (he uther (ohjecl- 
ive), but metaphy.'iic says the distinction ou|-,hl to be 
drawn between 'our apprehension 1 ;md ' UK- itcrct-ption. 
of-mnttcr,' the laller bcinj^ one fact mid indivisible, and 
on no account to be taken as Uvo srpantiu lads or 
thoughts. The whole point is, that by no pnssjbh; m t; im! i 
can the purecption-of-mallur be divided into two facts or 
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existences, as was done by psychology. And Furrier 
goes on to point out that this is not a subjective ideal- 
ism, it in not a condition of the human soul alone, but it 
'dwells apart, n mighty and independent system, a city 
fitted up and upheld by this living Uod. 1 And in 
authenticating this last belief Ferrier calls in internal 
convictions, ' common-sense, ' to assist the evidence of 
speculative reason, where, had he fallowed more upon 
the lines of this great German Idealists, he might have 
done without it. 

Now, Furrier continues, we are safe against the cavils of 
scepticism ; the metaphysical theory of perception steers 
clear of all the perplexities of representnlionalism; for it 
gives us in perception one only object, the perception of 
matter ; the objectivity of this datum keeps us clear from 
subjective idealism. 

From the perception of matter, a fact in which man 
merely participates, Ferrier infers ti Divine mind, of 
which perceptions arc the property : they are states of 
the everlasting intellect, The exercise of the senses is 
the condition upon which we are permitted to apprehend 
or participate in the objective perception of material 
things, This, shortly, is the position from which he 
starts. 
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'IK Ferrier'.s life should In: written hnvalirr,' said one 
who knew and valued him, just afirr his deaih, 1 'Jet his 
biographer lake for its motto these ti\v words tnmi tlm 
faery Queen whirh the biographer ol' ih,< Nnpir-i-i l m;t 
so happily chosen.' I'Vuiei's Hi',- was nut, what ii p,. r '. 
Imps seems, looking hack on its rompaiaiively uiK-ventl'iil 
course, consistently ralm and plant!,- a li|<> mieli us is 
commonly supjKwwl to bt-lit thusr uhn <- ttW Jni.i h.ity 
spcculalive heights, and lind th.^ Millirnlt mi ' in whirh 
they dwell suited to their rniitemplaiivv i.|i.|,,-r iU u,.nt'i 
Kcrrier was intrepid ami da, in;; in his u'.r.c.ninj. ; a suit 
of free lance, J)r. Skdlon nay:i he w.r; r.Misid.'-h'd' in 
orthodox ])hili)sophiral riirleii;' a Hi|.|, Tmy j,, noljti,-; 
yet one who did not hesilal,- lo pr.du: to tin; IxiiKmi the 
queslions which :ame beforo him, even thou,-h tin- task 
meant ehanj.^ the whole attitmlr of mind Iron, whirl, he 
started. And once sure of IIM. p,int, I'Viri.-r nrv.-r hr>'i 
'opunlytdducluru it. U'hul h>: haled u.iBil of all 



was 



-:..,,:,,,, ,, IV 1 1! MTI llrlll 1 i'j ' 

cou.monplaee orlluKh.xy was .vpu^mnt , Ilim in ,.' 
extreme, and possibly fcw lhil)(( .. |;avn ,,-, (ii()h( j( . arti ' 
pleasure than violently to eombal it. The li r ,h li|1( , in . 
Minct is proper lo m.wt men who have Muff j,, ulei,,, 
'Tin: late Sir JulinSlu'li,,,,, K.c.n, 
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and Ferrier in spite of his slight and delicately made 
frame was manly to the core. But, as the same writer 
says, 'though combative over his books and theories, 
his nature was singularly pure, affectionate, and tolerant. 
He loved his friends even better than he hated his foes. 
His prejudices were invincible ; but, apart from his pre- 
judices, his mind was open and receptive prepared to 
welcome truth from whatever quarter it came.' Such a 
keen, eager nature was sure to be in the fray if battle 
had to be fought, and we think none the worse of him 
for that. Battles of intellect are not less keen than 
battles of physical strength, and much more daring and 
subtlety may be called into play in the fighting of them ; 
and Ferrier, refined, sensitive, fastidious, as he was, had 
his battles to fight, and fought them with an eagerness 
and zeal almost too great for the object he had in view. 

After his marriage in 1837, Ferrier devoted his atten- 
tion almost entirely to the philosophy he loved so well. 
He did not succeed did not perhaps try to succeed at 
the Ear, to which he had been called. Many qualities 
are required by a successful advocate besides the subtle 
mind and acute reasoning powers which Ferrier un- 
doubtedly possessed ; possibly we might almost say 
probably these could have been cultivated had he 
made the effort. He had, to begin with, a fair junior 
counsel's practice, owing to bis family connections, and 
this might have been easily developed ; his ambition, 
however, did not soar in the direction of the law courts, 
and he did not give that whole-hearted devotion to the 
subject which is requisite if success is to follow the efforts 
of the novice. But if he was not attracted by the work 
at the Parliament House, he was attracted elsewhere j 
and to his firs| mistress, Philosophy, none could be 
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more fiiilliful. In other lines, it is hue, hr read niueh 
and deeply; literature in it:; wide:, i sni-ir atn.ieied him 
as it would allrai'l any edueaird man, I'netiy, above 
(ill, he loved, in spite of Ihe lair liomeiinie.'i (old aj;ainil 
him, thai he gravely pioposed tinniiij. In ,\/<-im>rt\tn 
into proHti in order to asrei'lain lo;;ieally 'whether it 
merits were sustained by reason a.-; well .1-; liy rhyme'- 
proposition which is said |;ivally lo have rntniainrd ii 
aulhor, when related in him l>y a mutual tiinid. \Vnrk. 
of imnniniilion h<; drlinhlnt in all Nphn.'.nl 1 liirralur 
appealed to him; In: had llu- sen.M' nt luini \\-\\\\-\\ 
denied to many of his eraf'l ; lie wrote in a : ,iyle at u 
brillimit and dear, and r;m:lrs:,m':,:i on thi.'i :,core in 
.some of tlu: writing of liis ciiuntiynten inhaled him a:; 
those sensitive to surh thin^; a're irritalnl. Mr 'ha:; 
often been -spoken of as a living piohv.i acaima th, : 
materialism of the a^e, workin,; away in il,,- ,,,,1,.,^ 
regnrtlless of the busy throii|;, witlioul its and-itions aiul 
il-s eare.s. SoiiKitinie.s, ofeoursr, ho teinpoia.ily d.-jciird 
the work he loved the I.esMbi iv r jou, | r: ,. ( .,, . 
Komutimcs he eoniiented to |,;i-n mi ,, JPUlv | y |i (l . ni ,.y 
topics, and ofl, ;n be wrote bio K iaphin; for ;| diniuna.y 
or arlieles or reviews for' .///^/^W'v KJinhtn-t, v)/,/,,,! 
*/w. As it WIIH lo Ibis serial lhat Ivui.-r nmde'hin ,,,oM 
important contrilmlions, boib pbil ( ...;oplu,. i( nd liieiaiy 
foi-lhenextnfte ( :ny ( .a,s ( anda.iiiwas in j,, ,,-,,., ,1,.,,' 
the development of hi, .s y;iLnil lli;iy , m h , tl , n|] u |( . w 

words about its history may not l, (: out u f plaee, i( lllu.u,.|i 
it is a lnsLory will, whieh tf(! have , ;V r.y reason to hr 

familiar now. 

t About ifiifi the JMnlnn-tH AVwVwi ,vi K ,,,,| supreme 
in literature. ^Vhat was most strange, howevvr, Wilfl ,l mf 
the Conson-alwo pa.ly, so Mron,; in pulitie:., had 



no 
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literary organ of their own and this at a time when the 
line of demarcation between the rival sides in politics 
was so fixed that no virtue could be recognised in an 
opponent or in an opponent's views, even though they 
were held regarding matters quite remote from politics. 
The Whig party, though in a minority politically and 
socially, represented a minority of tremendous power, 
and possessed latent capabilities which soon broke forth 
into action. At this time, for instance, they had literary 
ability of a singularly marked description ; they were not 
bound down by traditions as were their opponents, and 
were consequently much more free to strike out lines of 
their own, always of course under the guidance of that 
past - master in criticism, Francis Jeffrey. Although 
his words were received as oracular by his friends, this 
dictatorship in matters of literary taste was naturally 
extremely distasteful to those who differed from him, 
especially as the influence it exerted was not a local or 
national influence alone, but one which affected the 
opinion of the whole United Kingdom. For a time, no 
doubt, the party was so strong that the matter was not 
taken as serious, but it soon became evident that a 
strenuous effort must be made if affairs were to be 
placed on a better footing, and if a protest were to be 
raised against the cynical criticism in which the Re- 
viewers indulged. Consequently, in April 181 7, a literary 
periodical called the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine was 
started by two gentlemen of some experience in literary 
matters, with the assistance of Mr. William Blackwood, 
an enterprising Edinburgh publisher, whose reputation 
had grown of recent years to considerable dimensions. 
This magazine was not a great success : the editors and 
publisher did not agree, and finally Mr, Blackwood 
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purchased the formers' .share in it, took over tin: maira- 
zinc himself, and, to make matters clear, ^ive it ij;., 
name ; thus in October of the .same >var the first 
number of Jt/aefatwtl's F.ttinhti^h /I/ws///*? appeared, 
From a quid and unobtrusive. 'Misccllnny ' \\\v. maga/ino 
developed into a strongly partisan perindical, with u 
brilliant array of young eontiibutohi, dd.Tmined In 
oppose the Jhlinlwrfth J\\w\w r\-\\\\\w. wiih all its might, 
and not afraid to speak it.s mind ivspctiiii]; llu- literary 
gods of the day. Kvery month MHIU: DIU; rantr under 
the lash; Coleridge, l,ei f! h Hunt, ami many t>ih ( ;ni wore 
dealt with in terms unmeasured in their nevniiy, ami in 
the very first number appeared the fiummn 'Thaldee 
Mnnuscript' which made the hair of Mdinlmr^h ww'w\y 
stand on end with horror. In spite of ih, : immndciah: 
exprewion of its opinion;!, Hie ma|;a/inr llmnrihed- it 
was fresh and novel, and mueh v ^\\\\r, was enlisted in 
writing for its pages. The editor's identity wan always 
matter for eonjuclun; ; hut thoii|;li the n.iuiilmtor.s in- 
cluded a number of distinmiiHlied men, surh as Mur- 
keltic, De Quinojy, llo,.,{, Vnmv Tylln, un.l lanu-son, 
there were two nme,-i which were always a.sM.rKitcd with 
the periodical -~(m>h-e of Juhn Cil.-u.n l.orklmri ami 
l-errier's uncle and father-in-law, John WilM.n. Tin' 
latter in particular was often held i, | l(! ,| 1(; IVa i ,. ( | ilor 
whom everyone was so ai^iuui; m di.iei.vcr, hut thin 
belief has been emphatically denied. Alibuuidi the 
management might appear K, |, t! ; thr ,.,;, of 
tniimvirnlc, Itlackwood himsrlf k, r i Urn mmreme 
powcrm his hands, whatever (, n,i,;hi lU ii,, UM , ina U 
politic to lead outsiders to infer. 
When Ferrier began to write for it in itttf, HMw,^ 
was not of course the i.me liory publication of 
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twenty years before; nor worn Femer's articles for the 
most part of a nature such as to appeal strongly to 1111 
excitable j\nd partisan public, Things had dinned 
much since 1817: tho Reform J!ill had passed; the 
politics of tho country were very different; the Toryism 
of Ferrier and his friends was quite unlike the Toryism 
of tin; early part of the century : it more resembled the 
Conservatism or Traditionalism of a yet later date, which 
objected to violent changes only owing to their violence, 
and by no means to reform, if gradually carried out, 
This policy was reflected in Maga's pages, to which 
Rimer would naturally turn when ho wished to reach 
the public ear, both from family association and heredi- 
tary politics. His first contribution was certainly not 
light in character; nor did it resemble the 'bright, racy' 
articles which arc supposed to be the requisite for 
modern .serial publications. The .subject was 'An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness,' and 
it consisted of a series of papers contributed during two 
successive years (1838 and 1839), which really embodied 
the result of the work in which Ferrier had during the 
past few years been engaged, mid signified a complete 
divergence from the accepted manner of regarding con- 
sciousness, and a protest against the 'faith-philosophy' 
which it became Farrier's special mission to combat. 
.Perhaps it is only in Scotland that a public could be 
found sufficiently interested in speculative questions to 
make them the subject of interest to a fairly wide and 
general circle, such as would be likely to peruse the 
pages of a monthly magazine like Blackwood's, But of 
this interesting contribution to metaphysical speculation, 
in which Ferrier commenced his philosophical career by 
grappling with the deepest and most fundamental ques- 
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lions in it manner, as Hamilton acknowledges, hitherto 
unallempted in (he humbler speculation!; of this country 
we shall speak later on, as also of his fmiber rontribu- 
lions to ihe maga/ine. 

In tlie year iK-M, Sir \Vil!iam Haiuilton had been a 
candidate for the ('hair of Moral Philosophy alonn wild 
John Wilson, Kemer's future lalliei in law. In spit,. ,,|' 
Wilson's literal)' gills, there is probably no ijiiesiion Ihal 
of the two his oppiment was hesi (jualilieil lo leach the 
subject, owing lo Ihe greatness of his philosophical attain- 
ments and Ihe jirot'imdity of his leaining. lint in (he 
temper of the time the merits of the candidates could 
not bo calmly weighed by the Town Comieil, the 
clecling body; and Hamilton was a Whig, and a Whig 
contributor to that atheintieal and Jaeobin Kiiinlmrsh 
.A'm'iw, and was therefore on no arcoimt lo he eleeled. 
Tlui disappointment to Hamilton was gieal ; bttl il \vas 
slightly salved by his subsequent eleeijon to their credit 
be it said, for Whig principles were far fiom popular 

among them- by the Kanilly of Advoeales to a chair 

rendered vacant in ifi^i by tin: nv;ignaliim of Professor 
i'Vaser Tyiler~-4he Chair nfCivil Ilisloiy. In i ny ( , how- 
ever, Sir William's merits at length received their' reward, 
and he became the Professor of I,ogie and Meiaphy!iie;i. 
When 1'Vrriur probably fell, the need of nuiim more 
lucrative form of employment, he applied lor ihe Chair 
of History once occupied by Hiimillon, and rendered 
vacant by the resignation of IWcssor Skem- ; be obtained 
the appointment in ifl,|3, and held it for fuiir years 
subsequently. Large remuneration ii ceitainly did nol 
tiring with it, but the diuies were comparatively and 
correspondingly lighl.' Indeed, as attendance was not 
1 Tlicrc WIN a movcmcnl nmii|{<it din ulmtciiii i<i ni-nirr Hu- .ilutir 
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required of students studying for the degrees in Arts, 
or for any of the professions, the difficulty was to form a 
regular class at all. The salary paid to Sir William was 
^"100 a year, and even this small sum was apparently 
only to be obtained with difficulty. The main advantage 
of holding the chair at all was the prospect it held out of 
succeeding later on to some more important office. Of 
Ferrier's class-work at this time we know but little. The 
reading requisite for the post was likely to prove useful in 
later days, and could not haye been uncongenial; but 
probably in a class sometimes formed if tradition speak 
aright of one solitary student, the work of preparation 
would not be taken very seriously. Anyhow, there was 
plenty of time left to pursue his philosophic studies ; and 
in 1844-45, when Sir William Hamilton came so near to 
death, Ferrier acted as his substitute, and carried on his 
classes with zeal and with successa success which was 
warmly acknowledged by the Professor. Of course, 
though he conducted the examinations and other class- 
work, Ferrier merely read the lectures written by Hamilton ; 
else there might, one would fancy, be found to be a lack 
of continuity between the deliverances of the two staunch 
friends but uncompromising opponents. Any differences 
of opinion made, however, no difference in their friend- 
ship. The distress of Ferrier on his friend's sudden 
paralytic seizure has already been described; to his 
affectionate nature it was no small thing that one for 
whom he had so deep a regard came so very near death's 
door. Every Sunday while in Edinburgh, he spent the 
afternoon in walking with his friend and in talking of the 
subjects which most interested both. 

for Thomas Cnrlyle, then coming into fume amongst them j but 
Ferrier was chosen by the patvons, the Faculty of Advocates. 
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Of those early days I'mlessur l-Vuscr writes ;-.' My 
personal intercourse with I'enier was very inun|uni(, hut 
very delightful when it did occur, Hi: was Mirdy' Uie 
most picturesque ligim: nniunj; the Scottish philosophers 
easy, ({raeeful, humorous, eminently Mihilr, and with a 

fine literary faeully qualities mil conspicuous in most of 

them. When I was n private memlirr of Sir \V, 
Hamilton's advanced class in niriaphysies in iH j,s-..-j,,' 
and for some years after, I wan often at Sir \V'i'lliaiu'<! 
house, and Furrier was sometimes ,,f t | l( , p iu ., y nn , ]|CM , 
occasions. I remember iiis kindly familiarity with us 
students, the iniurc'st and .sympathy with which he entered 
into metaphysical fcuwiion, his help and .'.Miinfralum 
in a metaphysical society which w.- were ( ;ndeavnuiinj< to 
organise. His essays on the Philosophy f ( Innst-urns- 
ness were then heinj; issued in M.utiHw^ and wen- Mi 
to open questions strmif;(! at a time when spenilalion 
was almost (fond in Scotland- Keid at a discount, Mrown 
found empty, and Hamilton, wiili Kant, only Main-line 
into ascendency. 

'In lliusu days, if I rememher .ij-ht, Kenier live.l in 

Carlton Street, Stocking: an advocate whone interest 

was all in letters and philosophy, , Uu |,, nl ,- ..j, |(l 
IwibilK, fond of (airman, not a eonspi.:,.,,...; talker, of c -isy 
polished manners and lo.ul uf a joke, with a .iri,.,ili!ir 
interest in all surts of fads and their meanin,,, ,(' 

perhaps a disposition to paradox. 1 ,, ,,,. . 

interest he look in phenomena of " mrsmene sleep " us it 
was called. An eminent student wa, .sometime, induced 
for experiment to .submit himself to mesmeric infiuenc, 
at these now far-off evening K mherin,. at Sir William's, 
o terrier the phenomena masted cmir.u, speculation, 
'nit I think wuhout Hcienlific result,' The subject wi, 
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one on which Ferrier afterwards wrote in 

was a subject which always had the deepest 
for him. It, however, as he believed, cost him 
friendship of Professor Cairns, a frequent subject at 
e informal sdances, and one whom Ferrier rashly 
tvvitted for what he evidently regarded as n weakness, 
liis easily accomplished subjection to the application of 
^lesmeric power. 

In 1845 the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, then occupied by Du Cool:, and 
>nce held by Dr. Chalmers, became vacant by the 
OL-iner's death, and Ferrier entered as a candidate. 
>Xighly recommended as he was by Hamilton and others, 
terrier was the successful applicant, and St. Andrews 
Became his home for nineteen years thereafter, or unlil 
us death in 1864. 

Such is a bald statement of the facia of what would 
eem a singularly uneventful life. Life divided between 
lie study, library, and classroom, there was little room 
ar Incident outside the ordinary incidents of domestic 
nd academic routine. Yet Ferrier never sank into the 
onventiormlity which life in a small University town 
light induce. His interests were always fresh; he was 
onstantly engaged in writing and rewriting his lectures, 
'liich, unlike some of his calling, he was not content to 
ind and re-read from year to year unaltered. His 
i oughts were constantly on his subject and on his 
indents, planning how best to communicate to them the 
notvledgc that he was endeavouring to convey a life 
luich came as near the ideal of philosophic devotion as 
perhaps possible in this nineteenth century of turmoil 
net unrest Still, gentleman and man of culture us he 
as, Ferrier had a fighting side as well, and tlmt side was 
5 
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.(.'. or twice aroused in ;ill tin: vrhirnK-mM uf its 



Twice Kerncr niadi: application for a phi]i;,- 
chair in the town of his liiiih and boyhood. ]| 
when his father-in -law, John Wilson, retired, hi; lie 
candidate for the profeMSursliip of Mural PhiloMi 
IhcUnivtir.'iilyof Kdmlinrj-.h ; and lhenn|<ain, in i, 
offered himsdf a;; a :iuci'cs:;nr h> Sir William Hi 
us Professor of l.oj;i<: and Melaphysirs. On 
occasion wan Iiu fiurn:;*liil, and on lm(h urrasii 
suffered much from calumnious slalrmcnlii respect 
'(Icnnan 1 and tinoTtlHido^ viuvvn. a kind oj' ci 
u'liidi is nioit! than likdy to atijio and carry U'dj'Ji 
Ihu jutlgcH iii'o men of honourable eharai-U-r hut i;; 
education, nufii to whom a shilihoh-il) i.-; uvrrvilui 
real progress in loaruitij; nolltinf;. CJji \.[\c. ii:il o< 
lluii'u IVCKJ Heveial candiduli':; who 
applications, hut on I'mfciiiior M'C'u: 
Liu: cinnhat, the two whu wrrit 'in ll 

l'rofcsHorK(;rrjVrofSt,Aiidri!\vsain| Pro; _ 

of tlii! J-'rcis Church Colh-j^ in ICdinhurnh. It is ( :i 
n in.-ilancin,; tlu; Klranj;t! dianj-n which ]iad I-OJH 
(lu! politics of Scotland K\\WK llx- k t -forin Art hud ( 
that (In- vury inllucncc.t thai tuld in fiivnur if 
Wilson i;i applying for a piolbssorship in iK-jn t 

thirty yi-uvH later Lull m Mroonly ai-ainM Jn'-i son.j 
l n .> P , (i j _ f ' "' '" u j 

5"' ' ) ' il| > h MiUM 1 llnr I 'iiiHipLLOiij ,'ii> (U'cal 
iiialleni altered, Uuil iluM'rc, ( ;| U irch lil.ural paily t 

literal journals of th,: <-arli,>r ,lato wur ncvcTti! 
'"K liliciriy of thought and action, y-L 
inc(jH chun^.-d, UHJ liberty appeared in a 
Oilfcrwii t,,rht; and . .| Ul ilifi,:aiinn of he 
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Whig was added to n considerable number of appoint- 
ments both in the Church and in the Stale. Professor 
Macdougall, lemur's opponent, had held his professor- 
ship in the Free Church College, lately established for 
the teaching of theology mid preparation of candidates 
for the ministry. On the establishment of iho Oolkw 
the subject of Moral Philosophy was considered to he 
one which should be taught elsewhere than in nn 
'Eraslian' University, mid accordingly it was thought 
necessary to institute Ihc chair occupied l>y Professor 
Macdougall. In the first instance the class was eminently 
successful in point of numbers, and the corresponding 
dass in the University proportionately suffered; but as 
time went on the attendance in the Free Church class 
dwindled, and it was considered that this chair need not 
be continued, but that students might be permitted to 
attend at the University. When Professor Macdougall 
now offered himself as candidate for the University chair, 
there was of course an immediate outcry of a 'job' 
Rightly or wrongly it was said, 'Let the Free Church 
have n Professor of bet- own body and opinions if she 
will, but why force him upon the Established Church' as 
well; are her country and ministers to be indoctrinated 
with Voluntary principles ? ' There might not Imve been 
mueh force in the argument had the status of the two 
candidates been the sumo, but it was evident to all 
unprejudiced observers that Ibis was far from being the 
case. And it could hardly be pleaded in justification of 
the Council's action that they formed their judgment 
upon the testimonials laid before them; for Ferrier's far 
exceeded his rival's in weight, if not in strength of 
expression, and included in their number communications 
from such men as Sir William Hamilton, De Quinccy 
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IJuhver, Alison, anil I.oeldiurt -men the most distin- 
guished of the age. Mi; Quincey's opinion of Kernel 1 is 
worth tiuoliiig. Me says that he rrganhi him as 'the 
metaphysician of greatest promise among his contem- 
poraries either in England or in Scotland,' and the 
testimonial which at this lime he aeeorded l-Virier is 
as remarkable a document as is ol'ien produced on such 
occasions, when commonplace would usually appear to 
be the object aimed al, It is several pages in length, 
and goes fully into the ([iirtilitm not only nf what Kerricr 
was, hut also of what a candidate ouj'Jit to be. DC 
Qiuncey speaks warmly of Kernel's services in respect 
of the Knglish rendering of 7'i/w.v/ before alluded to, and 
points out the benefit there is in having had an education 
which has run along two separate paths paths differing 
from one another in nature, doubtless, but integrating 
likewise the one being that resulting from his inter- 
course with Wilson nnd his literal y coterie, the other 
that of the course of study In; had pursued on ( lei-man 
lines, lie sums up Kerricr 1 !! philosophic o,ualilies by 
saying, 'Out of (lermany, and comparing him widt the 
men of his own generation, such al least as 1 bad any 
means of estimating, Mr, Kerrier was the only man 
who exhibited much of true metaphysical subtlety, as 
contrasted with mere dialectical uculeness.' Kin 1 this 
testimonial, wo may incidentally mention, Kerrier writes a 
most interesting letter of thanks, which is published in 
his Itcmaiits. As a return for the kindness done him, he 
'sots forth u slight chart of the speculative latitudes' ho 
had reached, and which lie 'expects to navigate; without 
being wrecked '-really an admirably clear epitome in lio 
short a space of the argument of the fnsfiditi-x. 
lint to come back to the content; in npite of lesli- 
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menials, the fact remained that Ferrier had studied 
German philosophy, atul might have imliibed some 
German infidelity, while his opponent made no pro- 
fessions of being acquainted either with the German 
philosophy or language, besides having the advantage of 
being a Liberal and Free Churchman ; and lit! was 
consequently appointed to the chair. Of course, there 
was an outcry. The election was put forward as an 
argument against the abolition of Tests, though in this 
case Ferrier, as an Episcopalian, might be said to be 
a Dissenter equally with his opponent. It was argued 
that the election -should be; set aside unless the necessary 
subscription were made before the Presbytery of the 
bounds, For a century back such tests had not been 
exacted as far as the Moral Philosophy chair was con- 
cerned, nor would they probably have been so had 
.Ferrier himself been nominated. Hut though the Pres- 
bytery concerned was in this case prepared to go all 
lengths, it appeared that it was not in its members that 
the initiative was vested, the practice being to take 
the oath before the Lord Provost or other authorised 
magistrate. Consequently, indignant at discovering their 
impotence, the members of the body retaliated by de- 
claring that they would divert past the new Professor's 
class the students who should afterwards come within their 
jurisdiction, and thus, by their foolish action, they prob- 
ably diil their best to bring about the result they depre- 
cated so much the abolition of Tests in their entirety, 

Ecclesiastical feeling ran high at thn time, and things 
were said and done on both sides which were far from 
being wise or prudent. JJut the effect on a sensitive 
nature like Furrier's is easy to imagine. This was the 
first blow he had met with, and being the first he did not 
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take it quite no seriously to heart. Ilul when it watt 
followed years later by yet another repulse, signifying 
to his view an altitude of mind in orthodox Scotland 
opposed to any liberty of thought amongst its teachers, 
Ferrier felt the day for silence wan ended, and, windy or 
unwisely, ho published a lint defence uf his pusilion in a 
pamphlet entitled St-vttis/i /'////rw/'/T, Ih? (>/<l nml i/tc 
New. On (Itis oceusion the question had risen aliove 
the inert! discussion of Church and Tesls ; Ihe whole, 
future of philosophy in Scotland was, In: believed, at 
stake; it wan lime, ho felt, that someone should :ipi;ak 
out his mind, and who more suitable than the leader of 
the modern movement and the one, as he, considered it, 
who had suffered mo.'it by his opinions i* 

Without having lived lln'oii|;li the lime or seen some- 
thing of its effect!., it would be difficult to realise how 
narrow were thu hounds allowed I o speculative ihonghl 
some forty years ago in Scotland, .Since the old days of 
Modcratism and apalhy there had, indeed, lieen a great 
revival of interest in Kiich mailers \\\\ concerned Belief. 
Mon's convictions were inlcmio and sincere; and what 
had once hecn a suhject of convention and common 
usage, had now become the one impoitani Inpie of their 
lives. Ho far tin; change was all for the j-,ood ; it pro- 
moted many important virtues; it made men serious 
about serious things; it made them realise their re- 
sponsibilities as human beings. But as those who lived 
through it, or saw Ihe results it brought aboni, must also 
know, it: had another side, A certain spiritual sell'. 
assurance sprang into existence, which, Hump,!! it was 
bred of intemie reality of conviction, brought with il 
consequences of a specially trying kind to those, who did 
not altogether share in it. An so ufien happens when a 
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new light dawns, men thought that to them at length all 
truth hml been revealed, and acted in accordance with 
this belief. They formulated their systems hide-bound 
almost as before ami decided in their minds that in 
them they had the standards for judging of their fellows, 
13ut Truth is a strange will-o'-the-wisp after all, when 
we think we have reached her, she has eluded our grasp, 
and so when those rose up who said the end of the 
matter was not yet, a storm of indignation fell upon their 
beads. This is what happened with Furrier and the 
orthodox Edinburgh world. There might, it was said 
by the latter, be men lax enough to listen to reasonings 
such as his, and even to agree with them, but for those 
who ktieiv the truth as it was in its reality, such pander- 
ing to latiludinarian doctrines was unpardonable. And 
as ut this Lime the Town Council of Edinburgh was 
seriously inclined (some of the members, in the second 
instance, were the same as those who had adjudicated in 
the former contest), Ferrier's fate was, he considered, 
scaled before the question really came before them. 
Whether the matter was quite as serious as Ferrier 
thought, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, At anyratc, 
there was a considerable element of truth in the view he 
took of it, and he was justified in much if not in all- 
of what In; said in his defence. The Jnsfi/u/cs, first 
puUiKhcd in 1854, had just reached a second edition, 
no l hut his views were fairly before the world, What 
caused the tremendous outburst of opposition we must 
tftko another chapter to consider; and then we must try 
to truce the course of Ferrier's development from the 
time- at which he first began to write on philosophic 
subjects, and when he openly broke with the Scottish 
School of Philosophy. 
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DKVlSr.Ol'MKNT ()]' 'SCOTTISH I'llIUUI it'll V, THK HI, I) AND 

THK NKW' KKIiUIKU AS A COIl UKSl'l IN MKN'T 

IT is probably in tin: niiiin it wise rule for dd'eated 
candidates to keep liilenee ubutil the cause nf dieir 
defeat Hut every rule has its exception, and there are 
limes in whicli we: honinir a man nuim tint IHSM Imcainic 
conlraiy to tho (Hclatrii of worldly wisdom- ho |;ivcs 
voice to tin; sense ttf injuslini thai is rankling in liiu 
mind. Sorrier hail I men dijiappuinliid in i.Srja in not 
obtaining; the Chair of Moral I'hilo'inphy fur which he 
was a candidate; but limn lu; hiid not published tin: 
work which hits made his luinu! fhiuous, and his olaim.s 
were thoroforu not what artcrwards they Uraim 1 . Hut 
when in 1856, iiflur the Jttstittiti's had hern two year;; 
before the public, and just al'ter the linok had implied a 
second edition, another defeat 1'ollmved on ihe lirtii, 
Fevrier ascribed the result lu the (ippdMiimi to, mid 
misicprcHcnliitioii of, Ills sy.steni, and daiiiu-d wilb souu: 
degree of justice that it was not bis nn-iii:! dial were 
taken into account, but the supposed oithodoxy, or want 
of orthodoxy, of his views, Kor lliis rea-ioii In- isnui'd a 
'Statement' in pamphlet form, entitled .W/W/ rhih- 
stt/>/ty t the Old (mil the, New, dealing with die niallor 
at lonfrih, 
In Fcrrior'H view, :t serioui; eiisis had been anived at 
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in the history of tho University of Edinburgh, and one 
which might lead to yet further evil were not something 
done to place matters on a better footing. Had the 
Town Council, tho electing body, been affected simply 
by personal or sectarian feelings, it would not so much 
have muttered ; but when Ferrier was forced to the con- 
clusion that what they did must end in the curtailment 
of all liberty in regard to philosophical opinion, so far as 
the University was concerned, he felt the time had come 
to speak. For a quarter of a century he had devoted 
the best part of his life and energies to the study of 
philosophy, and ho held he had a duty to discharge to it 
as one of the public instructors of the land. What cause, 
he asked, had a body like the Council to say originality 
was to be proscribed and independence utterly for- 
bidden? Through their liberalism tests had been 
practically abolished : was another test, far more exact- 
ing than the last, to be substituted in their place? A 
candidate for u philosopher's chair need not he a- 
believer in Christ or a member of the Established 
Church j but he must, it would appear, believe in Dr, 
.Reid and the Hamiltonian system of philosophy. 

The 'common-sense' school, against which Ferrior's 
attacks were mainly directed, too often found its satis- 
faction in commonplace! slntemcnts of obvious facts, and 
we cannot wonder that Furrier should ask why Scottish 
student!! should be required to pay for 'bottled air* 
while the whole- atmosphere is 'floating with liquid balm 
that could be had for nothing ?' a question, indeed, 
which cannot fail to strike whoever tries to wade through 
certain tedious dissertations of iho time, all express- 
ing truths which seem incontrovertible in their nature, 
but nil of which are also inexpressibly uninteresting, 
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Philosophy to Kerner is iml tin; rlrmrnlary science |] ); tt 
it would appear from these discourses : louse ways of 
thinking which wi: ordinarily adopt must, In- considers 
be rectified and not confirmed. And yd In; disclaims 
the accusation thai In: has conjumd with ' ilu; porienloiis 
name, of IIq;<;l,' or derived his system ("nun I lerman noil. 
Hegel, hi! constantly confesses, is frc(|iieH(]y (o him 
inexplicable, and his system is Scottish to the core. 

A warm debt of ({latitude (o llainillun, Kenier, it in 
true, acknowledges even while Im din'ris IVoni his views 
--a debt to (me whose ' until could (ravel on ramies' 
wings, 1 and from whom he had learned sn much whom, 
indeed, he hud loved so warmly. Hamilton had not 
agreed with l-'errier; he had thought him winnj;, and 
told him so, and I'emur was lli<- last In IVM-III (bis 
action, or ihink the less ul' him for nol n-canlinj', at his 
word the conclusions of a lifctimr's lahour, I'mvnralioii, 
the youngm- man ncknowlnl|;cfi, he had olu-n ,.ivni him, 
aiid'never was such rouj;h provocation i'.:lalial<:d with 
such genlle spleen.' 

Nut whnl niont nnincd I'ei'riei'n JIT was, mil the 
crilicisms of men like Hamilton, but Mich as urn- con- 
tuined in a pamphlet piibliiihed liy iln; K<-v. Mr. ( 'aims 
of .Berwick, afterwards I'riin-ipal Cairnit of (ho United 
Presbyterian Coll.,' f <e a pamphlet which he believed 
hud biassed the jndKment of the electors in tiukiii); tbrir 
deeisioi). We now know that indiivclty (hey had re- 
quested Mr. Cairiis's adviiv, and be, considciinn that 
orthodoxy was beinj.; seriously Ihrralciicd by Crmum 
rationalistic views, had formulated bis indictment against 
Forrier in the slroi^tisl possible terms. 1 le bc-li.-vcd that 
in .Vemei-'s writings there was an ulKmtpt to snbslilulo 
formal demonstrutioi) of mil exi.stcncu for 'b.iliei' 
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eby making faith of no effect; also that hu denied 

separate existence of lite material world ami the 
id, and that (and probably this is the most serious 
nt in llie charge) the substantiality of the mind was 
verted, anil consequently belief in personal identity 
ilered impossible. He further said that by l''errier 
rjlitte existence is reduced to a more relation, and 
lly, that hi.s conception of a .Deity is inadequate, and 
aphysics and natural theology are divorced, 
^c cannot, of course, deal in detail with Ferrier's 
fgctic repudiation of the accusation brought so 
:;ilkally against him. The heat with which he wrote 
us scarcely justified now that we look hack on it 
n the standpoint of more than forty years ahead, 

we do not realise how much such accusations meant 
lie time at which they were made how they affected 

a man's personal advancement only, but also the 
lion in which lie was held by those for whose opinion 
,:ared the most. The greater toleration of tho present 

may mean corresponding lack of /eal or interest, but 
ily it also means a recognition of the fact that men 
; choose their own methods in the search for truth 
vout thereby endangering Ihe object held in view. 

Cainis's attack without intention, for he was an 
.ourable man and able scholar was unjust. Kerrier 
K not claim to prove existence he accepts it, and only 
ions ati to what it is; as to l.he material world, he 
now ledges not a mere material world, but one along 
i which intelligence is and must be known; the separate 
itcnce of mind ho likewise denies only in so far as 
-issei't that mind without thought is nonsen.se. The 
'.slantiality of the mind ho maintains as the one great 
nmnent existence amid all fluctuations and con- 
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tingencies, and without personal idniiily, he i r ]|:; us, (here 
can he no continued consciousness amid die eh;ni;.',es () | 
the uiillur.luatin;; existence called die ( I ' ihmij'ji in 
this regard ono feds ili ;1 i suiuclliini; i'- 'Hi I" nay in 
criticism, from tin: nrllmdnx point nf view. Absolute 
existence is indeed reduced inl relalions, Imi in[o 
relations together eon.s|ihilin|', die Imlh, if contradictory 
In themselves; lluil is, a mnnvlr, ;is ilisiiniiuislird from 
an .'detract Inilh. A.s (o (In: linal a.'eiixuion of tin: 
insullicicncy of Km-ii;r's view of di.i Deiiy, ii is | mt; lie 
slnlcs that UK: Deity is not independent nl'lli:; eicaiiv.: 
powers, revelation and manifrsiaiiim ; Init inm-ly dii.s is 
a worthier conception tlutn die old otu* of the Unknown 
God, which tells us to worship we know nut whin. 

The pity is that in this pnblieatiun, mnl niiuihcr on 
very similar lines, 1 1'Vrricr allnwe.l hinisrir In lum fniin 
pliilosophicuHo personal eriiieisui, and In -,y what he 
miiJit afterwards lum; re^relk-d. In dir sen.nd edition 
of his first pamphlet these references wrie nmdilied, and 
in any case they must I.e ascril.nl to the M nic| ; i rll ,, l(T 
with which he was naturally en.iowed, and which led him 
to express his feelings more slrnii,;ly than I..- i.hould 
miller than to deliherate ju.l n nienl. Nn ,,.- Wi .s inoiv 
smsil.lt: IhaiiluMifilHi dan,;,!r lo wliirh he Wil! , M1 |,j, rL 
or allowmj; himself to he carried off his Urt in the heat 
of argument, This is very clearly shown |,y Idler to ;l 
d in the Jt ea , a ,'m>. 'One thin,' I w.iul.l 
not to he too sharp in >, eri.ieisn, of 
^oonehaseommilh'd this fault olienrr, , j., 
ire thsposed to conmiit it dti.n myself; hut J. am 
certain that it is not pleasin,- to the reader, and aller an 
to (/, /.<, . 
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intcrviil it is displeasing In oneself. In the boat and 
hurry of writing a leeturt! I often hit a brother 
philosopher as 1 tliinlc cleverly enough, but on coming 
In it coolly next year I wry seldom repeat the 
passage.' An admission and acknowledgment which 
does ;i proud man like Ferricr credit. 

Olio cannot help speculating on the ofloct of 
Hits mass of criticism and counter-criticism (for there 
wen; olhers who look up the cudgels on either side, 
oneo tin; controversy was fairly started) upon the 
unfortunate Town Councillors of Kdinl.nirgh, to whom 
they wen; directed ; one would imagine them to wish 
Ihoir powers curtailed if they were to involve! their 
mastering several conflicting theories of existence, mid 
forming a just judgment regarding their respective merits. 
The (sxcrciso of patronage is always a difficult and 
thankless task, but surely in no case could it liavc been 
more difficult than in this, and we can hardly wonder 
now that lhts electors simply took the advice of those 
they deemed most worthy to bestow it; certainly the 
candidate finally selected was one who did everything in 
the occupation of hi chair lo disarm ihu criticism then 
brought to bear upon the appointment, In cooler 
moments probably none would have been readier to 
admit this than was Fevrier ; but when he wrote he was 
(.mailing under the sense of having failed to receive a 
fair consideration of his claims, and lie undoubtedly 
spoke move strongly limn the case required. 

After this controversy was over, Kcrrier's interest in 
polemical philosophy in great degree waned; and in Ihc 
quiet of the old University town of St. Andrews the 
town which provides so rich a fund of historic interest 
combined with the academic calm of University life 
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Ferrier passed the remainder of his clays working at 
his favourite subjects. Sometimes these were varied by 
incursions into literature, in which his interest grew ever 
keener; and economics, which was one of the subjects 
he was bound to teach, His life was uneventful ; it was 
varied little by expeditions into the outer world, much 
as these would have been appreciated by his friends. 
His whole interest was centred in his work and in the 
University in which he taught, and whose well-being was 
so dear to him. Of his letters, few, unfortunately, have 
been preserved ; and this is the more unfortunate that ' 
he had the gift, now comparatively so rare, of expressing 
himself with ease, and in bright, well-chosen language. 
Of his correspondents one only seems to have preserved 
the letters written to him, Mr, George Makgill of Kern- 
back, a neighbouring laird in Fife and advocate in 
Edinburgh, whose similarity in tastes drew him towards 
the St. Andrews Philosophy Professor. 

Of these letters there are some of sufficient interest to 
bear quotation. One of the first is written in October 
1851 from St Andrews, and plunges into the deepest 
topics without much preface. Ferrier says : 

' What Is the Beginning of Philosophy ? Philosophy 
must have have the same Beginning that all other things 
have, otherwise there would be something peculiar or 
anomalous or sectarian in its origin, which would destroy 
its claims to genuineness and catholicity. What, then, 
is the Beginning of all things and consequently the 
Beginning of Philosophy ? 
' Answer WANT. 

( Want is the Beginning of Philosophy because it is the 
Beginning of all things. Is the Beginning of Philosophy 
a bodily want? No. Why not? Because nothing 
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that may be given to the Body has any effect in appeas- 
ing the want. The Beginning of Philosophy, then, must 
be an intellectual want a Hunger of the Soul. 

'But all wants have their objects in which they seek 
and find their gratification. What then is the object of 
the hunger of the soul? 
( Answer KNOWLEDGE. 

( Philosophy is a Hunger of the Soul after Knowledge 
What is Knowledge? reduced through various inter- 
mediate stages to question, what is the common and 
essential quality in all knowledge-lhe quality which 
makes knowledge knowledge? Answer approached by 
raising question : What is the essential quality in all 
food the quality which makes food food? This is 
obviously its physically nutritive quality. Whatever has 
the nutritive property is food; whatever has it not is 
not food, however like excellent beef and mutton it 
may be So in regard to knowledge, its common and 
essential quahty-the quality in virtue of which know- 
ledge is knowledge-is its nutritive quality. Whatever 
nourishes and satisfies the mind is knowledge, as what- 
ever nourishes and satisfies the body is food The 
intellectually nnfritive property in knowledge is the 
common and essential property in knowledge. What is 
the nutritive quality in knowledge? Answer (without 
beating about the bush) TRUTH. 

'What is TRUTH? Answer-Truth is whatever is 
supported by Evidence. 

'What is EVIDENCE? Evidence is whatever is 
supported by Experience. What is EXPERIENCE ? Here 
we stop; we can only divide Experience into its kinds 
which are two, Experience of Fact ^ Experience of Pnre 
Reason. Observe the manoeuvre in the last line by 
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which you knaves of the anti-metaphysical school are 
outwitted. You oppose Pure Reason to Experience^ ^and 
philosophers generally assent to the distinction. This at 
once gives your school the advantage, for the world will 
always cleave to experience in preference to anything 
else, leaving us metaphysicians, who are supposed to 
abandon experience, hanging as it were in baskets in the 
clouds. But / do not abandon experience as the 
ultimate foundation of all knowledge ; only I maintain 
that there are two kinds of experience, both of which are 
equally experience, the experience of Fact and the experi- 
ence of Pure Reason, You are thus deprived of your 
advantage. I am as much a man of experience as you are.' 

Evidently it had been a question with Ferrier whether 
he should use the expression Experience, so well known 
to us now, or substitute for it Consciousness, which, as a 
matter of fact, he afterwards did : ( Why is it so grievous 
and fatal an error to confound Experience and Conscious- 
ness ? Is not a man's experience the whole developed 
contents of his consciousness? I cannot see how this 
can be denied. And therefore, before you wrote, I was 
withering (and am so still) whether I should not make 
consciousness the basis of the whole superstructure the 
raw material of the article which in its finished state is 
knowledge. After all, the dispute, I suspect, is mainly 
verbal.' 

There Eire many evidences in these letters that Ferrier 
was not neglecting German Philosophy, for taking 
Experience as his basis he shows how it may be 
divided into Wesen (an sich\ Seyn (filr sic/i), and the 
Begriff (annndfiirsich} on the lines of German meta- 
physics. As to the 'Common-Sense' Philosophy, he 
expresses himself in no measured terms ; ( I am glad 
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wi! agree in opinion fta i the merits of the Common- 
Sense Philosophy. Considered in lis details and ac- 
cessories, it certainly contains many good tilings ; but, 
viewed as n whole iiiul in. e$sMtia/tlws } it 'is about the 
greatest humbug that ever was palmed off upon an 
unwary world. AK mi instance among many which 
might IKS adduced, of the ambiguity of the word, and of 
the vacillation of the members of (his school, it may be 
remarked that while Reid made the essence of conimon- 
sensc to consist in this, that its judgments .ire not con- 
elusions obtained by ratiocination (/Pwvfc, Sir W. 
Hamilton's edition, p. ,(25), Stewart, on the contrary, 
holds that those: judgments arc; "the result of a train of 
reasoning so rapid as to escape notice" (E/etnenfs^ vol. ii, 
l>. 103). Sir W.'K one hitmtrcd and six witnesses are a 
most conglomerate sot, and a little cross-examination 
would try their inelllo severely.' 

Thu most important part of Femur's system u-as his 
working out of the ' Theory of Ignorance, * in which, 
indeed, he might congratulate himself in having in great 
measure broken open new ground. He says of it : 
' flurruh, cv/n/wa, I have discovered the Zaw of 
JgaonwfemiA if I had n hecatomb of kain hens at 
my command I would sacrifice them wstanter to the 
propitious patron of metaphysics. Look you here, The 
Law of Knowledge is this, that, in order to know any 
one, thing we must always know two things ; hw cum atw 

"1'j^t I'h'fi subject - thing -!- me. This is the unit 

of knowledge. Analogously, only inversely, in order to 
he ignorant of any one thing we must be ignorant of two 
things- hujus am a/to object plus subject - thing 
-Hue. This is Ihe unit of ignorance. 1 Apparently, in 
spite of full explanation of his newly -discovered view. 
fl 
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Ferrier's correspondent had failed to take it in, and 
consequently he gently rails at him for ' sticking at the 
axiom,' and wishes him to help him to a name for what 
he calls the ( Agnoiology ' for want of something better. 
He goes on ; ' I take it that I have caught you in my 
net, and that wallop about as you will I shall land you at 
last. I have now little fear that I shall succeed in 
convincing you, or at anyrate less hardened sinners, 
that the knowledge of object-subject is a self-contradic- 
tion, and that therefore object-subject, or matter per sff, 
is not a thing of which we can with any sense or pro- 
priety be said to be ignorant. Be this as it may, you 
must at anyrate recognise in this doctrine a very great 
novelty in philosophy. The more incogitable a thing 
becomes, the more ignorant of it do we become that 
is the natural supposition. Is it not then a bold and 
original stroke to show that when a thing passes into 
absolute incogitability we cease that instant to be 
ignorant of it? I believe that doctrine to be right and 
true, but I am certain that, obvious as it is, it has been 
nowhere anticipated or even hinted at in the bygone 
career of speculation. I claim this as my discovery. In 
the doctrine of Ignorance I believe that I have abso- 
lutely no precursor. What think you?' 

Mr. Makgill had accused Ferrier of anthropomorphism 
in his system, and he replies as follows ;' You cannot 
charge me with anthropomorphism without being guilty 
of it yourself. Don't you see that " the Beyond " all 
human thought and knowledge is itself a category of 
human thought ? There is much na'ivete in the procedure 
of you cautious gentry who would keep scrupulously 
within the length of your tether : as if the conception of 
a without that tether was not a mode of thinking. Will 
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you lull nus why you and -Kant and others; don't make 
existence a category of human thought ? This has always 
puzzled me. 

' Surely the man who made extension and time more 
forms of human knowledge need have made no hones of 
existence, Meanwhile, as the post is just starting, I hug 
you to consider this, that the anthropomorphic and the 
anli-anthroponwrphisls arc Lx>th of necessity anthropomor- 
phists, and for my part I maintain that the anti-man is 
the bigger anthropomorphic of the two,' This criticism 
of the 'JieyoiuT and its imhnowablencss, while yet it 
was acknowledged, is as much to thu point in the 
present day as it was in those, and its statement brings 
forcibly before our minds? the truth of Goethe's well- 
known saying ; ( JJcr Mensch tiegreift nietnats wic 
anthrapomorphhch cr fst' 

The doctrine of Ignorance, so essential to Kerrier's 
system, he found it hard to make clear to others ; 'I 
am astonished at your not seeing the use, indeed the 
absolute necessity, of a true doctrine of ignorance, 
This blindness of yours shows me what I may expect 
from the public } and how careful I must be, if I would 
go down at all, to render myself perfectly clear and 
explicit. Don't you see that a correct doctrine of 
ignorance is necessary for two reasons /?/'.tf, on account 
of the false doctrine of ignorance universally prevalent, 
one. which has hitherto rendered, and must ever render, 
anything liku u scientific ontology impossible; and, 
sciWH/fyt because this correct theory of ignorance follows 
inevitably from my doctrine of knowledge ? This, which 
I consider a very strong recommendation, an indispens- 
able condition of the theory of ignorance, is the very 
ground on which you object to it. Surely you would 
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not have me establish a doctrine of ignorance which was 
not consistent with my doctrine of knowledge. Surely 
I am entitled to deduce all that is logically deducible 
from my principles. Your meaning I presume is that 
my doctrine of ignorance flows so manifestly from my 
doctrine of knowledge that it is unnecessary to develop 
and parade it. There I differ from you. It flows 
inevitably^ but I cannot think that it flows obviously. 
Else why was it never hit upon until now? . , . Don't 
tell me, then, that my conclusions that matter per se, 
Ding an sic/i, is what it is impossible for us to be ignorant 
of, just because it is absolutely unknowable (and for no 
other reason). Don't tell me that this conclusion is so 
obvious as not to require to be put down in black and 
white, when we find Kant and every other philosopher 
drawing, but most erroneously, the directly opposite 
conclusion from the same premises, Matter per se, 
Ding an sick, was of all things that of which we were 
most ignorant ! 1 and the ruin of metaphysics was the 
consequence of their infatuated blindness. Your objec- 
tion, then, to my doctrine of ignorance, viz,, that it is 
fixed in the very fixing of the doctrine of knowledge, 
and therefore does not require explication or elucida- 
tion, I cannot regard as a good objection. It is true 
that the one of these fixes the other; but it requires 
some amount of explanation and demonstration to make 
this palpable to the understandings even of the most 
acute, and I am not sure that even you (yes, put on 
your best pair of spectacles, you will need them) yet see 
how impossible it is for us to be ignorant of matter^^ 
se, or of anything which is absolutely unknowable.' 

This matter of the Ding an sick Ferrier felt to be 
the crucial point in his system : ' You talk glibly of 
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cifitcncc/6V sc" as maids of fifteen do of puppy dogs, 
a shows that, like n carpet knight, you have never 
ill: tho real smoke of metaphysical battle, but at most 
o taken part in the sham fights and listened to the 
Class popguns of the martinet of Konigsburg. You 
find existence /<T se a tougher customer than you 



I.K to the f/tstitu/t's, then on the verge of publication, 

author says : ( I am inclined lo follow your advice, 
ftr, in regard to tho title of the work, and to call it 
"Theory of Knowing and licing," leaving out 
>rance, Hut why an introduction to metaphysics? 
jhis be an inirodittMon to metaphysics, pray, Mr. 
iclit, wbat and where are metaphysics themselves? 

sir, it shall Lm called a tcxt-lwok of metaphysics, 
inlng thereby, that it is a complete body (and soul) 
metaphysics. You arc an uncommonly modest fellow 
so far as the protestations of your friends arc 
nornccl 1 ' 

' h is correspondence appears to have continued 
ilarly for some years, and to have dealt almost 
rely with metaphysical and economic subjects the 
iects which were constantly in Kerricr's mind, as he 
;ht them in tho University and tried to work them 

in his study. Doubtless it was of the greatest use 
im to be ablu to write about them as he would, had 
ortunity served, have spoken ; and this opportunity 

afforded by his friendship with his correspondent, 
KO interest in philosophy- was keen, and whose 
cal faculties were exceptionally acute, although he 
;r accomplished any original work on philosophical 
t . 
f other letters few have been preserved. Absence 
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from bonus did not make u reason lor writing, for 
Kumar's journey in|.;s were hut l'i:\v. In iKjjn, however, 
ho made :tn expedition to Kn^land to see his newly- 
married daughter, Lady (Iran!, star! lor India with her 
husband, Sir Alexander (Irani, nl'ier his appointment In 
tlus Chancellorship of the University nl' Bombay. I'Vnni 
Southampton I us made his way In the scene nl' his 
.schooldays at Greenwich, iiom wliirh place lit; writes In 
one of the sons of Dr. Mruce of Uuthwell, \\ilh whum 
lie .spent a happy childhood : ' Ono of mir leles wati a 
sumptuous fish dinner at Ureemvirh. 1 call il .'ininp- 
tuoiiH, but in truth tin: fuih was utter trash, the lienl. nf 
them not comparahk; to Loch .I'yne. herring. \Vhitdiail, 
is the greatest humbug of the w, ihonj;h it may be 
heresy to .say so in your neighbourhood.' Thin jniirnoy 
was condludiid by a visit In Oxford ami lo the Lake 
country, with both of which Kerrier'. 1 ) associations wcie 
so many and so agreeable. 

The following is a letter, dated aist March ifUia, tit 
rrofessnr Lnshin^Lnn, lii.'i friend and biographer: '1 
liave lioen very remiss in not acl;nowli'il;.',inj; your 
photOjfni[)h, which came safe, and is ttuieh iidmii'ed liy 
all who have seen it. I must ^el ;t bonk lor ils recep- 
tion and that of SOUK; oilier worthies, otherwise my 
children will appropriate il for llieir collections, with 
which the house is swarming. . . The f'.','" is an 
infinite and active capacity nf /wr l>?im< unyf/tin^ in 
particular. I will uphold that delinilinn iij-ainiii ihe 
world. Did you never feet bow much you revolted lium 
lieinj.; iixed and determini:d i' Depend upon it, that is 
the true nature of a spirit never lo he any determinate 
existence. This is our real immutability for death can 
gut hold only of that which has a deierimnalc bciiu',. 
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We stand loose from all determinations. That is our 
cliance of escaping his clutches." 

This expresses Farrier's views and hopes for an after 
life : he looked forward to an immortality in which the 
particular and determinate should disappear and only 
the absolute element remain in which death should 
mean only the rising from the individual into a true and 
universal life. It is a matter to which he frequently 
refers, and always in terms of a very similar nature. We 
shall see how, when the end was coming near, his views 
remained the same, and he was able to face the 
inevitable without a qualm or shadow of complaint, 
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'Il 1 ' one were asked,' uayn 1'iolV.vair Fia^-r, 'I'm' lint 
English writing which an; fitted in ilu> most alliaetivr 
way to absorb a readi.T of eoiiipriml iiilrllij'j-nn; and 
imagination in tins final or mi'iaphy.'iieal ijiirMion enn- 
corning the Iteinj; in which w<: and tin; world u|' ;i.ii!iiN<: 
thingB participale, llerlceley'u ./W^w,',.-, lhiiiu:'!i Jm/uirv 
into Ifumtw ff/HtersftiM/t/w, and :innir ( ,|' || u . | il(( .j., 
published PhUowphictil A't'ttuiiav of I'mll'ssoi I'Vnirr 
arc probably ihose which would best doMiivc to tut 
mentioned.' 

It has been given In few philniiiipht'is of nindein iliij-M 
to ffrilcon j)liilosophic iim^tions in a tnanner at mift! no 
lucid and so convincing as lliat of l-'enicr. KOI ran il in 
liis case lie said that mailer iii lianilir-rd to limn, Cor tin- 
writer does not hesitate to ' nail hi', colunr.'i to tln-'inast,' 
as he himself expresses it, and to tachl,- i|iuiiiniin the 
most vital in iheir character in a .ur.nulilfoiwanl and 
uncomproniiHing fashion. Hi;; earli.'M pnbli'Jied wriiincA 
as we have HCOII, took the form nf a jh-ri.-n of M-VCII 
article.'), which appeared, rou|;hly .-.[leakinn, in allmiatM 
months, between February of iJt.^i and Maivh ol' n\^. 
Those articles, entitled An fnMuctinn t,> ///, iWiwftw 
tfC&mthmm$$, represented Ihe m-nlls of tht-ir aiithui'.s 
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work during the years which had elapsed since he first 
began to be really interested in philosophy, and to feel 
that the way of looking at it adopted almost universally 
in Scotland was not satisfying to himself, or in any way 
defensible. 

The whole point in Ferrier's view turns upon the way 
in which we look at 'Mind.' 'The human mind, to 
speak it profanely,' says Ferrier, 'is like the goose that 
laid the golden eggs, The metaphysician resembles the 
analytic poulterer who slew it to get at them in a lump, 
and found nothing for his pains. . . , Look at thought, 
and feeling, and passion, as they glow in the pages of 
Shakespeare golden eggs indeed ! Look at the same 
as they stagnate on the dissecfcing-table of Dr. Brown, and 
marvel at the change. Behold how shapeless and extinct 
they have become ! ' Locke began by saying there are no 
original ideas, simply impressions from without ; Hume 
then says cause and effect are incapable of explanation, 
and the notion which we form of them is a nonentity, 
seeing that we have a series of impressions alone to work 
from ; Reid says there is a mind and there is an object, 
and calls in common-sense to interpret between the two. 
But the mistake all through is very evident : man looks 
at Nature in a certain way, interprets her by certain cate- 
gories, and then he turns his eye upon himself, endeav- 
ouring thereby to judge of what he finds within by 
methods of a similar kind. And the human mind cannot 
be so 'objectised 'j it is something more than the sum 
of its 'feelings/ 'passions,' and 'states of mind.' Dr. 
Reid had done a service by exploding the old doctrine 
of 'ideas'; he brought mind into contact with immediate 
things, but much more is left for us to do j the same office 
has to be performed for 'mind* that is, mind when 
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wu regard it us something which connects us with llui 
universe, or something which can IK; looked at find 
examined, an we might look al or examine a thing out- 
side ourselves, and not as that which is neeensary to any 
.such examination. ' hi il iml rnoii[.',h lor a man lliat he is 
/lit/ise//"? There can be no dispulo about lliat. /am; 
what morewouldl have? What more would 1 In;? Why 
would I In; Hii/ii/f 1 am "mr//, Ihcirfon: lei it puiisli.' 

\Vhat, then, makes a man what In 1 is? 1 1 is llu; lad of 
consciousness, the lad wliicli miu'ks him olT from all 
otlujr things with a dfiip linu of sc|Jaialinn, It in this 
and this alone, Kerrier iiay;;, thin * Jut in tin phc-nomenun, 1 
and not its objects, paiiiiions, or t'inolion;i, which leads us 
into pastures I'resh and far separated from the dreary 
round which the old metaphysicians followed. The samo 
discovery, of course, is always heinj; made, lhoii|f|) to 
Kerrior it was now j we ant alway;; iitrayinj; into dcvioiifi 
ways, ways that lead im into jirey n h j;ioni; of abntiaction, 
and we always want to Im called bad; to the, concrete 
and the real, to the freshness and lint liiinhlneiiii of life 
an it is and lives. 

terrier from this time, onward:;, from hi:; youth until 
his death, kept one definite aim in view : the olijcd of 
his lifo was to insist with all his nn'uht that our hilereslH 
must be; concentrated on man as he is as man, and not 
on a mei'ij sum-total of passions and sensations by which 
tho human being is affected, The consciousness of a 
state of mind is very different from that state of mind 
itself, and llie two must, be kept absohilrly distinct. 
' f,at mind have the thin|;;i which are mind's, and man the- 
things which are man's.' We should, Kmiirr uayn, Ilinj? 
'mind' and its lumber overboard, busy ourselves will) 
t/wtaart and his facts. Man's passions and lir 
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may bo referred to ' mind ' indeed, but he cannot lay bis 
bands upon tin: fact of consciousness. Tbat fact cannot 
he conceived of as vented in tbo object called the ' human 
mind,' an object being .something really or ideally 
different from ourselves;. In speaking of 'my mind, 1 
mind may lie what it chooses, but the consciousness is in 
tin! ego \ iiud mind is really destitute of consciousness, 
otherwise the ego would necessarily be present in it. The 
dilemma is as follows; ' Unless the philosophers of mind 
attribute consciousness to mind, they leave out of view 
the most important phenomena of man; and //they 
attribute consciousness to mind, they annihilate the 
object of their research, in so far as the whole extent of 
this fact is concerned.' 

Since terrier':; time this point lias been worked out 
very fully, and by none more successfully than by an 
English philosopher, .Professor T, It. Green of Oxford, 
in his Introduction to the works of Hume. Hut when 
Furrier wrote, his ideas were new; in England at least he 
was In-diking up ground hitherto untouched, and there- 
fore the debt of gratitude we owe him is not small, 
especially when we consider the forces against which he 
warred. ' Common-sense, ' the .'solution offered for all 
philosophic difficulties, is really the problem of philosophy, 
and lo speak of the 'philosophy of common-sense* is 
simply to confuse the problem with its solution. 
Common-sense, or rather what is given by its means, 
has simply to be construed into intelligible forms: in 
itself it makes no attempt to solve the difficulties that 
present themselves, and it is folly to suggest its doing so. 
When a man speaks of my sensations or my states of 
mind, ho means something of which he na conscious- 
nessis independent, and which can be made tin object 
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to him. Won; it not so, of course he could nol possibly 
arrive lit freedom, but would merely In: the helpless child 
of destiny; and, as I'Yrrier points mil, wen; coniiciouii- 
ness ami sensation one, consciousness would mil have Uie 
power, undoubtedly possessed by it, of ' rorovorin};; the 
balauec' Unit it loses on experiencing pain or passion j 
tlu: return of consciousness, as In: puts il, 'lowers llie, 
temperature 1 of tin: sensation or the passion, and tins 
man regains tin; pcnionalily Unit Inr tlic limr bud itlinouL 
vanislicd. A man, lu; tells nu, can lianlly rvun bt; said 
to be: Llni 'victim 1 of bis mind, and invspniisibli! -/,,-., 
man stands aloof from llm modifications wbicli may visit 
him, llicrefovu wo slionld slndy him as In.: is, and not 
merely those 'status of mind' common to him and to 
animals alike. And r.on.'iciousm'iis mnsl In: active, cxor- 
cising itself upon tliosi: Jitiilc:;, and (ln i n;ly ri-alisiiif; 
human freedom. 

Philosophy, then, is the |;o.'ipel of friicdom as run- 
trastcd with tin: bondage of the pliysical l;iii};d(im, Hut 
we are in subjection at the first, and all our lifetime, a 
constant li^ht is brinj; carried on. Philosophy paints its 
yrey in grey, ;mollu:r i^real pliilosnplmr has tnld uti, only 
when the (Vefibness and lift; of youth lias t^onr : the 
reconciliation iit in Hut ideal, not ihr arUiitl world. And 
so with l''errier : 'The flowers of ihy happineiis,' says 
ho, 'are withered, They could not last; they glided 
but for a day the openinj( portals of life. Hut in their 
place I will |nve thee freedom's llowers. To act ift;w,fit/i; 
to thy inclination may Im enjoyment; but Icnuw that to 
act against it is liborly, and ilinu only acltjuL thus because 
thou art really free. 1 (ireat and \ve'i^hty words, which 
might be iiondcred by many more than thoiie to whom 
they were originally uddresjied. 
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Having established his fundamental principles, Ferrier 
goes on to trace the birth of self-consciousness in the 
child the knowledge of itself as ' I,' which means the 
knowledge of good and evil the moral birth. Percep- 
tion, again, is a synthesis of sensation and consciousness 
the realisation of self in conjunction with the sensation 
experienced : it is, of course, peculiar to man. Things 
can only take effect on c me ' when there is a ' me ' to take 
effect upon, and not at birth, or before I come to con- 
sciousness. Consciousness is the very essence and origin 
of the ego; without consciousness no man would be 'I. 1 
It is our refusal to be acted on by outside impressions 
that constitutes our personality and perception of them ; 
our communication with the universe is the communica- 
tion of 0#-commurucation. And the ego is not some- 
thing which comes into the world ready-made ; it is a 
living activity which is never passive, for were it passive, 
it would be annihilated; in submitting to the action of 
causality its life would be gone, Our destiny is txrfree 
ourselves from the bonds of nature, from that 'blessed 
state of primeval innocence,' the blessedness, after all, of 
bondage. A man cannot be until he acis^ for his Being 
arises out of his actions : consciousness being an act, our 
proper existence is the consequence of that act. His 
natural condition for others, and before he comes to exist- 
ence, Ferrier saysj is given, while his existence for himself 
is made by his thinking himself. It is only in the latter 
case that he can attain to Liberty, instead of remaining 
bound by the bonds imposed upon him by Necessity. 
The three great moments of humanity are: first, the natural 
or given man in enslaved Being; second, the conscious 
man in action working into freedom against passion; third, 
the ' I ' : man as free, that is, real personal Being. 
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Philosophy has thus a great future before her. Instead 
of being a mere dead theory as heretofore, she becomes 
renovated into a new life when she gets her proper 
place; she is separated from her supposed connection 
with the physical world, and is recognised as conscious- 
ness, When this is so, she loses her merely theoretic 
aspect, and is identified with the living practical interests 
of mankind. The dead symbols become living realities, 
the dead twigs are clothed with verdure. ' Know thyself, 
and in knowing thyself thou shall see that this self is not 
thy true self; but, in the very act of knowing this, thou 
shall at once displace this false self, and establish thy 
true self in its room. 1 And Ferrier goes on to trace the 
bearings of his theories in the moral and intellectual 
world. He finds in morality something more than a 
refined self-love ; he finds the dawning will endeavouring 
to assert itself, to break free from the trammels imposed 
upon it by nature. Freedom, the great end of man, is 
contravened by the passive conditions of his nature; 
these are therefore wrong, and every act of resistance 
tends to the accomplishment of the one important end, 
which is to procure his liberty. 

This essay, or series of essays, gives the keynote to 
Ferrier's thought and writings, therefore it seemed worth 
while to consider its argument in detail. The complete- 
ness of the break with the old philosophy is manifest. 
The 'scientific 1 methods applied to every region of 
knowledge were then in universal use, and no little 
courage was required to challenge their pretensions as 
they were challenged by Ferrier. But in courage, as we 
know, Ferrier was never lacking. His mind once made 
up, he had no fear in making his opinions known. He 
considered that the Scottish Philosophy had become 
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something very like materialism in the hands of Brown 
and others, and he believed that the whole point of view 
must be changed if a really spiritual philosophy was to 
take its place. There may be traces of the impetuosity 
of youth in this attack : much working out was un- 
doubtedly required before it could be said that a system 
had been established. But all the same this essay is a 
brilliant piece of philosophic writing instinct with life 
and enthusiasm one which must have made its readers 
feel that the dry bones of a dead system had wakened 
into life, and that what they had imagined an abstract 
and dismal science had become instinct with living, 
practical interest something to be 'lived' as well as 
studied. 

The Institutes of Metaphysics the work by which 
Ferrier's name will descend to posterity is a development 
of the Philosophy of Consciousness ; but it is more care- 
fully reasoned out and systematised the result of many 
years of thoughtful labour. For several years before the 
work was published (in 1854) the propositions which are 
contained in it were developed in the course of Ferrier's 
regular lectures. The Institutes, or Theory of Knowing 
and Being> commences with a definition of philosophy as 
a ' body of reasoned truth,' and states that though there 
were plenty of dissertations on the subject in existence, 
there was no philosophy itself no scheme of demon- 
strated truth j and this, and not simply a 'contribution 1 
to philosophy was what was now required, and what the 
writer proposed to give. The divisions into which he 
separates Philosophy are : first, the Epistemology, or 
theory of knowledge ; secondly, the Agnoiology, or theory 
of ignorance; and thirdly, the Ontology, or theory of 
being. The fundamental question is, * What is the one 
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feature which is identical, invariable, and essential in all 
the varieties of our knowledge ? ' 

The first condition of knowledge is that we should 
know ourselves, and reason gives certainty to this pro- 
position which is not capable of demonstration, owing to 
its being itself the starting-point ; the counter-proposition, 
asserting the separate subject and object of knowledge, 
and the mutual presence of the two without intelligence's 
being necessarily cognisant of itself, represents general 
opinion, and the ordinary view of popular psychology. 
Knowledge, then, Ferrier goes on, always has the self as 
an essential part of it; it is knowledge-in-union-with- 
whatever-it-apprehends. The objective part of the object 
of knowledge, though distinguishable, is not really separ- 
able from the subjective or ego; both constitute the unit- 
of knowledge an utterance thoroughly Hegelian in its 
character, however Ferrier may disclaim a connection 
with Hegel's system. In space they may be separated, 
but not in cognition, and this idealism does not for one 
moment deny the existence of 'external' things, but only 
says they can have no meaning if out of relation to those 
which are 'internal'; as Hegel might have put it, they 
could be known as separable by means of ' abstraction ' 
only, From this point we are led on to the next state- 
ment, and a most important statement it is, that matter 
per se is of necessity absolutely unknowable ; or to what 
Ferrier calls the Theory of Ignorance. Whether or not 
this theory can make good the title to originality which 
its author claims for it, there is no doubt that its state- 
ment in clear language, such as no one can fail to under- 
stand, marks an important era in English speculation. 
There are, Ferrier says, two sorts of so-called ignorance : 
one of these is incidental to some minds, but not to all 
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an ignorance of defect, he puts it just as we might 
bo said to be ignorant of a language we had never 
learned. But Lhe other ignorance (not, properly speak- 
ing, ignorance at all) is incident to all intelligence by its 
very nature, and is no defect or imperfection. The law 
of ignorance hence is that ' we can be ignorant only of 
what can be known,' or 'the knowable is alone the 
ignorable.' The bearing of this important point is seen 
at once when we turn back to the theory of knowing. 
Knowledge is something of which the subject cannot 
shake himself free ; ' I ' must always, in whatever I appre- 
hend, apprehend 'me.' We don't apprehend 'things,' 
that is, but what is apprehended is ' me-apprehend ing- 
things.' Things -plus- me is the only knowable, and 
consequently the only ( ignorable.' 

This brings us a great way towards the Absolute Idealism 
associated mainly with the name of Hegel towards the 
Knowledge or 'Experience' (a word which Ferrier after- 
wards himself makes use of) which shall cease to be a 
' theory,' being recognised as comprehending within itself 
all Reality as recognising no distinction between object 
and subject, excepting when they arc regarded as two 
poles both equally essential, and separated only when 
looked at in abstraction. If Ferrier's ' theory of know- 
ledge' did not proceed so far, he at least made the 
discovery that the subjective idealism of Kant was as 
unsatisfactory as the relativity of Hamilton, and as 
certainly tending to agnosticism. Kant's ' thing-m-itself 
is not that of which we arc ignorant, or a hidden reality 
which can be known by faith. It is that which 
cannot possibly be known and, in other words, a con- 
tradiction or nonsense. Now, Ferrier says, we arrive at 
the true Idealism the triumph of philosophy. If it is 

7 
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said to reduce all things to the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, it does the same to every nol/iing. What falls _out 
of consciousness becomes incogitable ; it lapses, not into 
nothing, but into what is contradictory. The material 
universe per ss, and all its qualities per se, are not only 
absolutely unknowable, but absolutely unthinkable. We 
do indeed know substance, but only as object plus 
subject as matter mecum or in cognition as thought 
together with the self. 

It may be true that we cannot claim for Ferrier com- 
plete originality in his thinking j work on very similar lines 
was being carried on elsewhere. It is not difficult to trace 
throughout his writings the mode of his development. 
The earlier works are evidently influenced by Fichte and 
his school, since the personal ego and individual freedom 
figure as the principal conceptions in our knowledge; 
and even while the Scottish school of psychologists is 
being combated, the influence of Hamilton is very mani- 
fest. But as time goes on, Ferrier's ideas become more 
concrete; the theory of consciousness becomes more 
absolute in its conception; the human or individual 
element is less conspicuous as the universal element is 
more, which signifies that gradually he approaches closer 
to the standpoint of the later German thinkers by a 
careful study of their works, though for the most part it 
is Reid and Hamilton his criticisms have in view, and 
not the corresponding work of Kant. 

Still, we should say that Ferrier's attitude represented 
another phase in the same struggle against abstraction and 
towards unity in knowledge, rather than being a simple 
outcome of the German influence in Scotland. This 
last assumption he at least repudiated with energy, and 
boldly claimed to have developed and completed his 
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system for himself. Ho churned to have worked on 
national lines \ to have started from the philosophy of 
his country as it was currently accepted, and to have 
little difficulty in proving from itself its absolute inade- 
quacy. He felt that in his doctrine of the reality of 
knowledge he had found the means of solving problems 
hitherto dark mid obscure, and he used his instruments 
bravely, and on the whole successfully. 

The faith-philosophy which professed to know reality 
through the senses, when those senses were a part of the 
external universe, or signified taking for granted the 
matter in dispute, was utterly repugnant to Ferrier. 
The Unknowable of Sir William Hamilton was incon- 
ceivable to him, and he ever kept this theory and its 
errors in his mind, while developing a system of his own. 
It is better that a philosophic system should grow up 
thus, instead of coming to us from without in language 
hard to understand because of foreign idioms and un- 
wonted modes of expression. To be of use, a philo- 
sophy should speak the language of the people: until it 
becomes identified with ordinary ways of thinking, its 
influence is never really great ; and the Idealism of 
Germany has in this country always suffered from being 
intelligible only to the few. Therefore we hold all 
credit due to Ferrier for consistently refusing to adopt 
the phraseology of n foreign country, and setting himself, 
heart and soul, to find expression for his thoughts in the 
language of his birth. 

Ferrier introduces his Lectures on Greek Philosophy^ 
the last subject on which he undertook to write, in a 
manner which reminds us of Hegel's remarkable Intro- 
duction to his History of Philosophy \ he begins, like 
Hegel, by pointing out that the study of philosophy is just 
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the study of our own reason in its development, but 
that what is worked out in our minds hurriedly and 
within contracted limits, is in philosophy evolved ^ at 
leisure, and seen in its just proportions : the historian 
of philosophy has not merely to record the existence of 
dead systems of thought that are past and gone, hut the 
living products of his own, full of present, vital interest, 
and there is nothing arbitrary or capricious in such a 
history; all is reasoned thought as it manifests and 
reveals itself. 

Philosophy, Ferrier defines, by calling it the pursuit 
of Truthnot relative Truth, but absolute, what neces- 
sarily exists for all minds alike; and man's faculties 
(contrary to what is generally supposed) are competent 
to attain to it, provided only that they have something 
in common with all other minds, i.e., are partakers in a 
universal intelligence. He works this out in his Intro- 
duction in an extremely interesting way, showing, as he 
does, how in all intelligence there must be a universal, 
a unity ; that the very essence of religion, for example, 
rests on the unity which constitutes the bond between 
God and man, and that when this is denied, religion is 
made impossible. What then, we may ask, is the Truth 
that has to be pursued? 

It is that which is the real, the object of philosophy- 
the real which exists for all intelligence. The historian 
of philosophy must show that philosophy in its history 
corresponds with this definition, if the definition be a 

true one. 

The lectures begin with Thales and the followers of 
the Ionic school, and Ferrier points out how, in spite of 
the material elements which are taken as a basis, their 
systems are philosophic, in so far as they aim at the 
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establishment of a universal in all things, and carry \vilh 
thorn the belief that this universal is Ihe ultimately real ; 
and this gives them an interest which from their sensuous 
forms we could hardly have expected to find. But it was 
Heraelitiis' doctrine of Becoming tliat was most con- 
genial to Furrier, as it was to his great predecessor 
He^el. JU;ing nnd Not-Iicing, the unity of contraries as 
essential sides of Truth, in .such conceptions as these 
Furrier believes we conic nearer to the truth of the 
universe than in the- current views of philosophy, in 
which the unity of contrary determinations in one sub- 
jeet is regarded us impossible. Apart, cilhor side is in- 
comprehensible, nnd hence Mr, Munsd und Sir William 
Hamilton argue (he impotence of human reason ; but if, 
as Ferrier believes, thoy are shown to be but moments 
or essential factors in conception, the antagonism will be 
proved unreal it will bo an antagonism proper to the 
very life and essence of reason, 

I'o.'i.sibly in hi.'i account of the early Greek philosophers 
Ferrier may have done what many historians of philo- 
sophy have done before him, ho may have, read into the 
systems which he has been describing much more than 
he was entitled so to read. He may, when he is talking 
of the Klcatie.s of Heraclitus, nnd even of Socrates and 
Plato, have had before his mind the special battle which 
he had chosen to fight- -the battle against sensationalism 
in Scotland, against materialism in the form in which he 
found it~-~nUluir than fairly to set before his readers an 
exact and accurate account of the teaching of the par- 
ticular philosopher of whom he writes, But has it ever 
been otherwise in any history of thought that was ever 
written, excepting perhaps in some drynsdmt compendium 
which none excepting those weighed clown with dread 
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of examination questions, care to peruse? Thought 
reads itself from itself, and if it sometimes reads the 
present into the past, and thinks to see it there, is^ there 
matter for surprise, or is it so very far wrong? If it tells 
us something of the secrets it itself conceals, it is surely 
telling us after all much of those that are gone. 

For Plato, Ferrier naturally had a very great affinity ; 
he deals with him at length, and evidently had made a 
special and careful study of his writings. But the same 
method is applied by him to Plato as was before applied 
to the other Greek philosophers. ' It is not so much 
by reading Plato as by studying our own minds that we 
can find out what ideas are, and perceive the significance 
of the theory which expounds them. It is only by veri- 
fying in our own consciousness the discoveries of antece- 
dent philosophers that we can hope rightly to understand 
their doctrines or appreciate the value and importance 
of their speculations.' And so Ferrier proceeds to prove 
the necessity for the existence of 'ideas' of universal 
as the absolute truth and groundwork of whatever is. 
No intelligence can. be intelligent excepting by their light, 
and they are the necessary laws or principles on which 
all Being and Knowing are dependent. ' All philosophy,' 
he says of Plato, 'speculative and practical, has been 
foreshadowed by his prophetic intelligence ; often dimly, 
but always so attractively as to whet the curiosity and 
stimulate the ardour of those who have chosen him as a 
guide.' And it was as such that Ferrier marked him 
out and chose him as his own. With Aristotle he had 
probably less in common, and his treatment both of him 
and of the Stoics, Epicureans, and Neo-Platonists, with 
which the history ends, is less sympathetic in its tone and 
understanding in its style. But these lectures as a whole, 
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though never put together for printing as a book, must 
always be of interest to the student of philosophy, 

A philosophic article, entitled Berkeley and Idealism, 
and published in June of 1842, was designed to meet the 
attack of Mr. Samuel Bailey, who had written a Review 
of Berkeley's Theory of Vision, criticising the soundness 
of his views. Mr. Bailey replied, and Ferrier a year 
later published an article on that reply. Ferrier rightly 
appreciates the very important place which ought to be 
allowed to Berkeley as a factor in the development of 
philosophic truth a place which has only been properly 
understood in later years. He saw the part he had 
played in bringing the real significance of Absolute 
Idealism into view, and deprecated the representation 
of his system made by David Hume, or the popular idea 
that Berkeley denied all reality to matter. What he did 
deny was the reality which is supposed to lie beyond 
experience, and his criticism in this regard was invalu- 
able as a basis for a future system. In his own words, 
he did not wish to change things into ideas, but ideas 
into things : matter could not exist independently of 
mind. But yet Ferrier is perfectly aware that Berkeley 
did not entirely grasp the absolute standpoint that the 
thing is the appearance, and the appearance is the thing. 
Regarded merely as a literary production, this article is 
entitled to rank with the classics of philosophic writings 
both as regards the beauty of its style and its logical 
development. Ferrier does not often touch directly on 
questions of religion or theology, but there is an interest- 
ing passage in this essay which shows his views regarding 
the question of immortality. He is talking of the impos- 
sibility of our ever conceiving to ourselves the idea of 
our annihilation. Such an idea could not be rationally 
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t' 1 
articulated. We appear^ indeed, to be ahlo u', t 

but we only think we think it : real thought * >' ,i 
this sense would involve our being already ' *> 
in thought we are and must be immortal. ,.\ 
nothing to wait for; eternity is even now mil* 1 
time, with all its vexing troubles, is no monj.' . 3 

It was something absolute and cnclnrhi^ \ 
Ferrier was ever on the search. Those <!.' ' ,, 
ductory Lectures which are preserved licai' j 
statement, if nothing else were left to do so, l"* 
thought, is more than systems: 'As Umj' 
thinks, the light must burn.' Could he !mt t 
young men who gathered round him cUiy \*J 
think, he cared little as to what so - calUiil 
they adopted. He put his arguments do: 1 - 
them, but they were free to criticise 119 \\&*'\ 
And perhaps it was because they realised tlml 
was more to him than personal fame that iln'* 1 ' 
for him was so great. He always kept bfcn r t ; p 
that in teaching any science the mental cluirij^* 1 
it involves must not be overlooked. Thi* 
rule of disciplining the mind should run si^* 1 
with the theoretical instruction, which mij;ltt 
forgotten; the great effort of a teacher s 
the best and highest sense to cdticaft; 
That is, he has not only to instil their 
multifarious learning, but to make their thinhini 
atlc. 

And philosophy must, he tells us, bo vnado ii 
if it is to be of any use: we must arrive ill * 
sophic consciousness,' and distinguish philo:K>I 
mere opinion. It is mind which is the permut 
immutable in all change and mutation ; oven it ti 
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found the idea of permanence in mind while they re- 
garded change as the principle of matter. 

Thus, when the end of the day had come, when the 
lump grew dim, mid the books he loved so much must 
be for the hist time shut, Korrier's Leaching was not so 
very different from what it was nearly thirty years be- 
fore. The only rani change was that the impetuosity 
of youth had gone; the man and his system had both 
become matured : the one; more tolerant, more careful 
in expression, more considerate of the feelings of his 
opponents; the other more systematic, more co- 
ordinated, firmer in its grasp. There was much to do 
if the system were to be shown to hold its place in 
every department of life, as an absolute system must: 
much that lias not even yet been accomplished. But 
for those who came in contact with him, the man was 
more even than his creed -to them this frail form 
which seemed to be. wasting away before their eyes, 
yet never losing the keen interest in work to be accom- 
plished, must have taught a lesson more than systems 
of philosophy dream of. Kor they could not fail to 
learn that the eternal can be found in history even in 
history of long centuries ngo, as in ever)' other sphere of 
knowledge --and that the search for it supports the 
seeker in his daily life, lakes all its bitterness from 
what is hardest, from pain, suffering, and even death. 



CTTAl'TKK VII 
Till'; coi.KiwxiK I'I.AIHAKIHM - MISCKI.I.ANKOHS 

I.ITKUAUY WOIIK 

TIIK story of the so-railed Coleridge plagiarism i an 
old one now, hut it is emu which roused much feeling 
at the lime, and likewise one on which there is con- 
siderable division of opinion even in UK; present day. 
Into this controversy lAirrier plunged by writing a for- 
miclablo indictment of Coleridge's position in Jt/ncA~ 
wood's Ma$azim for March of i8,|o, 

When Ferrier took up Urn cudgels ll! ninttcr .stood 
thus. In the earlier quarter of the century < Ionium 
Philosophy was coining or rather had already conn-, 
more or less into vogmj in Kntflaml; and an the 
(Icrman language was not largely mad, and yet people 
were vaguely interested, though in \vhat Ihcy hardly 
knew, they welcomed an appreciative interpreter of 
that philosophy, and an original writer on similar lines, 
in one whose reputation was eslmned so highly an 
that of Coleridge. Coleridge in (his matter, indeed, 
occupied a position which was unique j for the treasure;) 
of German poetry and prose had not mj yet been fully 
opened up, and he was held to possess the means of 
doing this in a quite exceptional degree. Th works 
of Schiller, Coetho, and the other poets came to the 
world and to Coleridge with the restas u sort of 
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revelation. But the poet in his own mind was nothing 
if not a philosopher a kind of seer amongst men, 
speculating, somewhat vaguely it might be, on matters 
of transcendental import and in Schelling he thought 
he had discovered a kindred spirit; in his writings he 
believed he had found the Idealism for which he had 
so long been seeking in Bohme, Fox, and the other 
mystics a ; creed which, though pantheistic in its 
essence, yet fulfilled the condition of being both orthodox 
and Trinitarian in its form. This, for many reasons, was 
a creed presenting many attractions to the younger men 
of the day, especially when set forth with a certain 
literary flavour. We have Carlyle's immortal picture of 
how it influenced John Sterling and his friends. 

Coleridge's Btographfa Litemria, in which the prin- 
cipal so-called Schelling plagiarisms are contained, was 
published in 1817, but it was not for a considerable 
time after that that the plagiarisms were discovered, or 
at least taken notice of. The first serious indictment 
came from no less an authority than De Quincey, whose 
interest in philosophical matters was as great as Cole- 
ridge's, and who published his views in an appreciative but 
gossipy article in Taifs Magazine of September 1834. 
To commence with, he took up the question of the 
'Hymn to Chamouni'j but since, in this matter, 
Coleridge afterwards admitted bis indebtedness to a 
German poetess, Frederica Brun, it does not seem an 
important one. Nor, indeed, does De Quincey pretend 
to take exception to certain expressions in Coleridge's 
'France 1 which are evidently borrowed from Milton, 
or to regard them as indicating more than a peculiar 
omission of quotation marks. But the really 
serious matter, one for which De Quincey cannot 
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by any means account, is that in the 
JMwttria there occurs u dissertation on tin; doctrine of 
Knowing and Being which is an exael Iraiisluliim from 
an essay written by Hehelling. Ue Ouinrey cannot 
indeed explain away the mystery, but IK; makes the 
best of it, pleading excuses such as we often hear 
adduced in cases of 'kleptomania 1 when they occur 

amongst the well-to-do, or so-called higher classes f^, t 

the evident fact tliat there was no necessity so to steal, 
no motive for stealing, even though the theft had evi- 
dently been committed, Still, though the defence 
may be ingenious, and though we may go no far as to 
acknowledge that Coleridge had suflicient originality 
of mind to weave out theories of his own without 
borrowing from others, it must bo confessed that under 
the aggravated circumstances iho argument falls .some- 
what flat; and this was the impression made on 
many minds even at the lime. The ball nnee .set 
rolling, the dispute went on, and llie next important 
incident was an article by Julius Hare in the Jlritkh 
Magazine, of January 1835. This is a liol defence of 
llie so-called ( Christian ' philosopher, who is said to 
he influencing the best and most promising ynung men 
of the day, as against the assault of tin: ' Knglish 

Opium-Killer ' 'that ill-boding affas of evil record.' 

As to .Do Qm'ncey's somewhat unkind hut entertaining 
stories, there is some reason in Hare';; objections, 
seeing that they were told of one to whom the writer 
owned himself indebted, lint when Hare tackles the 
plagiarisms themselves, and endeavours to defend them, 
his _task is harder. Coleridge had indeed Mated that 
his ideas wcro thought out and matured before ho had 
seen a page of Sehelling ; but at the same lime, in an 
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earlier portion of his work, he made a somewhat 
ambiguous reference to his indebtedness to the German 
philosopher, and deprecated his being accused of in- 
tentioned plagiarism from his writings. Of course it 
may be said that a thief does not draw attention to 
the goods from which he has stolen, but yet even 
Hare acknowledges that it is hard to understand how 
half a dozen pages (we now know that it really ex- 
ceeded thirty) should have been bodily transferred 
from one work to another, and suggests that the most 
probable solution is that Coleridge had a practice of 
keeping notebooks for his thoughts, mingled with 
extracts from what he had been reading at the time, 
and that he thus became confused between the two. 

At this point Ferrier steps in and takes the whole 
matter under review a matter which he looked upon 
as serious (perhaps more serious than we should now 
consider it) from a national as well as an individual 
point of view. He held that the reputation of his 
country was at stake, as well as that of a single philo- 
sophic thinker, and that neither De Quincey nor Hare 
had gone into the matter with sufficient care or know- 
ledge, or ascertained how large it really was. It was 
undoubtedly the case that Coleridge's reputation in 
philosophic matters and in these days that reputation 
was not small was derived from what he had pur- 
loined from the writings of a German youth, and what- 
ever the poet's claim on our regard on other scores 
may be, it was certainly due to Schelling that the debt 
should be acknowledged. As far as the Biogmphia 
Literariav* concerned, the facts are plain, Coleridge 
makes certain general acknowledgments of indebted- 
ness to Schelling to begin with, He acknowledges 
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that there may be found in his works an identity of 
thought or phrase with Schilling's, and allows him to 
be the founder of the philosophy of nature; but he 
claims at the same time the honour of making that 
philosophy intelligible to his fellow - countrymen, and 
even of thinking it out beforehand. Having said so 
much, there follow pages together sometimes as many 
as six or eight on end which are virtually copied 
verbatim from Schelling, though with occasional inter- 
polations of the so-called author here and there. 
Ferrier has examined the whole matter most minutely, 
and made a long list of the more flagrant cases of 
copying: thirty-one pages, he points out, are faithfully 
transcribed, partially or wholly, from Schelling's works 
alone, without allowing for what the author admits to 
be translated in part from a ' contemporary writer of 
the Continent.' And Schelling was not the only 
sufferer, nor was it only in the region of metaphysics 
that the thefts were made. The substratum of a whole 
chapter of the Biographia Literaria is, Ferrier dis- 
covered, taken from another author named Maasz,. 
and Coleridge's lecture 'On Poesy or Art' is closely 
copied and largely translated from Schelling's ' Discourse 
upon the Relations in which the Plastic Arts stand to 
Nature.' This was a blow indeed to those who had 
boasted of the profundity of Coleridge's views on art ; 
but his poetry surely remained intact. But no, 'Verses 
exemplifying the Homeric Metre' are found to be 
unacknowledgeda translation from Schiller; and yet 
worse, because less likely to be discovered, the lines 
written 'To a Cataract' have the same metre, language, 
and thought as certain verses by Count von Stolberg, 
which were shown to Ferrier by a friend, 
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The whole matter is a very strange one and not easy to 
explain. Of course the references to SchclHng's labours 
in similar lines arc there, and may in a sense disarm 
our criticism. But then> unfortunately, there also arc 
the statements that the ideas had been matured in 
Coleridge's mind before he had seen a single line of 
Sehclling's work, and he clearly gives us to understand 
that he had toiled out (he .system for himself, and that it 
was the ' offspring of his own spirit.' It in this over- 
much protesting that makes us, like Fcrricr, disposed to 
take iho darkest view of Iho affair : anything that can be 
said in Coleridge's defence is found in the manner in 
which it was taken by the one. who had most right to feel 
aggrieved. In the life of Jowelt, 1 recently published, there 
is an interesting account of Sehclling's views on Coleridge, 
taken from a conversation, notes of which were made by 
the late Sir Alexander Grant, Furrier's son-in-taw, when 
still an undergraduate. Jowett, while at Herlin, had, 
it appears, seen Sehelling, and talked to him of the 
plagiarisms* He took the matter, Jowelt states, good- 
ttiitim:d!y, thought Coleridge to have been attacked 
unfairly, and even went so far as to assert that he had 
expressed many things better than he could have done 
himself certainly a very generous acknowledgment. 
Probably the most charitable construction we can put on 
Coleridge's act is that which Jowett himself advances in 
saying that tin; poet is not to be looked upon or judged 
as an ordinary man would be, seeing that often enough 
be hardly could be said to have been responsible for 
his actions; whilo his egotism, which was extreme, 
may have likewise led him it may be almost uncon- 
sciously into acts of doubtful honesty. But evidently, 
1 Life ofJieirjttiHi'iiJoiveli, vol. i. pp, 98 and 1/15. 
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in spite of Ferrier's work, Jowett, and possibly even 
Schelling himself, had no idea of the extent to which the 
plagiarisms extended. There \vould, of course, have 
been comparatively little harm in Coleridge's action had 
he been content to borrow materials which he was about 
to work up in his own way, or to do what his biographer 
GiHman says is done by the ( bee which flies from 
flower to flower in quest of food,' but which ( digests and 
elaborates ' that foot^by its native power. Unfortunately, 
the more we read Coleridge's philosophic writings, the 
more we feel constrained to agree with Ferrier that the 
matter is not digested as Gillman suggests, but taken 
possession of in its ready-made condition. The parts 
which he adds do not assist in throwing light on what 
precedes, but are evidently padding of a somewhat 
commonplace and superficial kind. "We can only say, 
like Jowett, that the manner of his life may have injured 
Coleridge's moral sense, and that his desire to pose as a 
philosopher who should yet be a so-called ' Christian : 
may have led him to encroach upon the spheres of others, 
instead of keeping to those in which he could hold his 
own unchallenged. 

A labour of love with Ferrier, on very different lines 
than the above, was to bring out in five volumes the 
works of his father-in-law, John Wilson, ( Christopher 
North,' including the Nodes Ambrosiance, and his 
Essays and Papers contributed to Blackwood. This was 
published in 1856, but must, of course, have meant a 
considerable amount of work to the editor for some 
time previously. One of the most interesting parts of 
the work is Ferrier's preface to the famous 'Chaldee 
Manuscript,' in vol. iv. The story of the ' Chaldee MS.' is 
now a matter of history, fully recorded in the recently 
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published records of the famous house of Blackwood. 
In 1817 the Whigs ruled in matters literary, mainly 
through the instrumentality of the Edinburgh Review^ 
then in its heyday of fame. A reaction, however, set in, 
and the change was inaugurated by the publication of 
the so-called ' Chaldee MS./ a wild extravaganza, w jeu 
(t'esprii, hitting off the foibles of Whiggism, under the 
guise of an allegory describing the origin and rise of 
Blackwood's Magazine^ the rival which had risen up in 
opposition to the Review^ and the discomfiture of another 
journal carried on under the auspices of Constable. It 
was in the seventh number of J3lackwood that the satire 
appeared that is, the first number of Blacfaoootfs Edin- 
burgh Magazine as distinguished from the Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine^ published from Blackwood's office to 
begin with, but on comparatively mild and inoffensive 
lines. One may imagine the effect of this Tory out- 
burst on the society of Edinburgh. All the literati of 
the town were involved : Sir Walter Scott himself, 
Mackenzie, Sir David Brewster, Sir William Hamilton, 
Professor Jamieson, Tytler, Playfair, and many others, 
some of whom emerged but seldom from the retirement 
af private life. Nowadays it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to identify the different characters, were it 
not for the assistance of Professor Ferrier's marginal 
notes ; but in those days they were no doubt recognisable 
enough. Of course the magazine went like wildfire \ 
but the ludicrous description in semi-biblical language 
of individuals with absurd allegorical appendages, con- 
stituted, as Ferrier acknowledges, an offence against 
propriety which could not be defended, even though no 
real malevolence might be signified. Whether Ferrier 
was justified in republishing the Noeies> in so far as 
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they could be identified with Wilson, has been disputed ; 
but, as the publisher, Major Blackwood, points out, the 
time was past for anyone to be hurt by the personalities 
which they contained, and the only harm the re- 
publication could inflict was upon the Nodes them- 
selves. The conception of the ' Chatdee Manuscript/ he 
tells us, was in the first part due to Hogg; and Wilson 
and Lockhart were held responsible for the last. There 
is a tradition, too, though Ferrier does not mention it, 
that Hamilton was one of the party in Mr, Wilson's 
house (53 Queen Street) where the skit was said to have 
been concocted, and that he even contributed to it a 
verse. This may have been the case, as Wilson and 
Lockhart were his intimate friends ; but it seems strange 
to think of so thoroughgoing a Whig being found mixed 
up in such a plot, and with such companions. 

Though it is easy to understand that Ferrier felt the 
editing of his father-in-law and uncle's work was a duty 
which it was incumbent upon him to perform, one cannot 
help surmising that it may have been a less congenial 
task to him than many others. There was little in 
common between the two men, both distinguished in 
their way, and Wilson's humour and poetic fancy, how- 
ever bright and vivid, was not of the sort that would 
appeal most to Ferrier. A few years before his death 
Ferrier gave up the project he had in view of writing 
Wilson's life, partly in despair of setting forth his talents 
as he felt they should be set forth, and partly from the 
lack of material to work from. He says, in a letter 
written at the time, 'It would do no good to talk in 
general terms of his wonderful powers, of his genius 
being greater (as in some sense it was) than that of any of 
his contemporaries greater, too, than any of his publica- 
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l.ionfi show. Tim public would require otlior evidences 
of (his buyond onii'ii mere word something might have 
I nun doiu! had some of UK .Boswelli/ed him judiciously, 
hut this liiivin^ bmi omitted, I do not SRC how it is 
possible to do him justice,' The hook was eventually 
undertaken, and successfully accomplished, by AVilson's 
(taiifdilur, Mrs, (iordon. 

We have spoken of 1'Vrrier'ii interest in German litcra- 
luroj so rurly as iH.Vj In: published a translation of 
Fittn> tfAJxuif' hy l,udwij{ Titiok, oiu; nf thu innoi 1 circlu 
of tin; Ko-cdlltnl Kinnanlii: Sohool to which ilia Schlugcls 
and Nov-'ilis ulso bi.:l(nij^:il -Llui school which opposed 
itself lo tin; i^iidUctiiUh'COiUiU'y enli^lilcunient, making its 
cry tin; rulnm lo iialurc, iind (lumaiutitig with I'lchto that 
n work of urt jilunild hi; i\ ' fruo prodiuit of this imict 
iisni'ss,' Anothor Kpuiitmen of Ferrior's translating 
IH i^iviin in a I'diidorinp; from Ueitihai'dsLuin's Jii/a 
i/nr J)nini' t a. love slory in which Snlvfllor .Rosa figures, 
This appuiLfcd in Jtfackwflmi ut Suplcnibcr 1841, and an 
(xlraoL from it is published in tlio jRemafns, 

,IiuL oni! of the oarliuHl and most remnrkahlu of Furrier's 
literary crlliciinns in JUiickwoixPs Magazine was an nnony- 
moiiH article on thn \ p [ifious translations of Goethe's JFaiisi 
puhHshud in 18,10. \\\\ havu KOCH that Furrier had made 
u !i|)oci;tl study of the wriling of Schillur and (loctlic, and 
Unit his work hud lictsn much appreciated both by 
Lytton and Du Qnincey. In Uiis articlu the wrLter takes 
seven diffnn:nt renderings of the drama, carefully analyses 
them, point!! out their deficiencies, and even adventures 
on ihu difficult luHk, for a critic, of himself irnnslnling one 
or two pniv:. Now that German is so widely rend in 
Kni-dancl, we are all too wull aware of the insuRicioncy oi 
any trnnslalion of Rutst to regard even the best in any 
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other light than as a makeshift. But then things were 
different, and it was possible that wrong impressions of 
the original might be conveyed by inadequate translations. 
Ferrier's point was that Goethe, while writing in rhyme 
and in exquisitely poetical language, managed at the 
same time to find words such as might really be used by 
ordinary mortals ; but the translators, in endeavouring 
rightly enough to keep to the rhyming form, entirely fail 
in their endeavour after the same end. He considers 
that though in prose we may deviate from the ordinary 
proprieties of language, we may not do so in rhyming 
poetry; for .though the poet has to describe the thought 
and passion of real men in the language of real life, his 
dialect must at the same time be taken out of the 
category of ordinary discourse because of the use of 
rhyme ; and he is therefore called upon as far as 
possible to remove this bar, and reconcile us to the 
peculiarity of his style by the simplicity of his language j 
otherwise all illusion will be at an end. Rhymes brought 
together by force can succeed in giving us no pleasure ; 
the writer should possess the power of mastering his 
material and compelling it to serve his ends. 

Ferrier's speculative instincts naturally led him to 
discuss the often-discussed motive of the play. Is it so, 
as Coleridge says, that the love of knowledge for itself 
could not bring about the evil consequences depicted hi 
the character of Faust, but only the love of knowledge 
for some base purpose? Ferrier replies, No, the love of 
knowledge as an end in itself would people the world 
with Fausts. 'Such a love of knowledge exercises itself 
in speculation merely, and not in action ; and if the 
experiences of purely speculative men were gathered, we 
think that most of them would be found to confess, 
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bitterly confess, that indulgence in an abstract reflective 
thinking (whatever effect it may have ultimately upon 
their nobler genius, supposing them to have one) in the 
meantime absolutely kills, or appears to kill, all the minor 
faculties of the soul- all the lesser Denial powers, upon 
the exercise of which the greater part of human happi- 
ness depends. They would own, not without remorse, 
that pure speculation --that is, knowledge pursued for 
ilstilf alone-- has often been tasted by them to be, as 
Coleridge elsewhere says, 'the- bitterest and roltenest 
part of the core of the fruit of the forbidden tree,' This 
seems u strange confession for a thinker reputed so 
abstract as terrier, but of course the truth of what he 
says is evident, Knowledge regarded as an end in itself 
might have brought 'Kaust into his troubles, it is true, and 
he might likewise have found himself ready to rush into 
what lie conceives to be the opposite extreme; but a 
greater philosopher than Fcrrier has said that though 
'knowledge brought about the Fall, it also contains 
the principle of Redemption,' and we take this to 
signify Unit we must look at knowledge as a neces- 
sary element in the culture and education of an 
individual or a people, which, though it carries trouble 
in its wake, does not leave us in our distress, but brings 
along with it the principle of healing, or is the ' healer of 
itself.' 

Soon after the above, terrier contributes to the same 
journal an article entitled 'The Tittle-Tattle of a Philo- 
sopher,' or an account of the ' Journey through Life ' of 
Professor Krug of Leipzig. Krug appears to have been 
a sort of Admirable Crichton amongst philosophers, to 
whom no subject came amiss, and who was ready to take 
his part in every sort of philosophical discussion. By 
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Hegel and the idealist school In: is somewhat, eontempt- 
uously referred to as one of that class of writers of whom 
It is said ' Us sc so/it battus fey Jlancs pour *V/v tie x/wuls 
honwics? Anyhow, his recollections are at least amusing, 
if not philosophically edifying. 

A review of the poems of Coventry Palnum: u few 
years later is a very different production. U curries ns 
baelc to the old days of JUacfiwiun^ wlien ealin judgment 
was not so much an object as Hlrength of expression, 
withering criticism, and biting sureiism. Furrier no doubt 
believed it would bo well for literature to turn bark to 
the old days of the Icnout; but few, we fancy, will agree 
with him, even if they buffer for so differing by permitting 
certain trashy publications to sec the light. Too olien, 
unfortunately, the knout, when it is applied, mrivcs on 
shoulders that are innocent. Of course Ferrier believed 
that the worst prognostications of a quarter of a century 
before were now being realised by the application not 
being persevered in ; but as lo this particular piece of 
criticism, whatever our opinion of Palmore's poetic 
powers may be, surely the writer was unreasonably severe j 
surely the work does not deserve lo be dealt with in such 
unmeasured terms of opprobrium. It is refreshing to 
turn to an appreciative, if also somewhat critical review 
of the poems of Kli/.abelh Barrett, published in the sumo 
year, 1844, part of which 1ms been republished in the 
Remains. In this article Ferrier urges once more the 

point on which he continually insists the adoption of n 

direct simplicity of style : one which gues .straight, to the 
point, or, as he puts it, which is felt lo 'get through 
business.' Kxeepting certain criticism on the score of 
style and phraseology, however, Furrier in all praise of 
the high degree of poetic merit which the writing!! re- 
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tl merit which ho must have been amongst the 
;o discover and make known. 
\Q last of Ferricr's work for the magazine in which 
ad so often written, was a scries of articles on the 

Readings from Shakespeare, published in 1853. 
so articles wore in the main a criticism of Mr. Payne 
ior's ' Notes and Emendations ' to the Text of Shake- 
re's ' Plays ' from early MS, corrections which he had 
revered in a copy of the folio 1632, Ferrier, who was 
orongh Shakespeare student, and whose appreciation 
ihakespeare is often spoken of by those who knew 
, hud no faith in the authenticity of the new readings, 
i|di he thinks they have a certain interest as matter 
iiiriosUy. He goes through [the plays and the altera- 
H made in them wwtiin t nnd comes to the conclu- 
i that in most cases they have little value. In fact, ho 
-cuds HO far as to say that they have opened his eyes 
a depth of purity and correctness in the received text 
Shakespeare ' of which he had no suspiciona satis- 
:ory conclusion to the ordinary reader, 
Icsidcs his work for J3latkwood t Ferrier was in the 
tit of contributing articles to the Imperial Dictionary 

Universal MioKMft/ty on the various philosophers. 

of these, the biographies of Schclling and Hegel, arc 
.Ued in the Jfetaaiiis t but besides these ho wrote on 
am Smith, Swift, Schiller, etc., and occasionally utilised 
: arlicles in his lectures. 

Dn yet another line Ferrier wrote a pamphlet in 1848, 
;itled Otserva/itws on Church and S/afc, suggested by 

1 Duke of Argyll's essay on the Ecclesiastical History 
Scotland. This pamphlet aims at proving that the 

Hcmbly of the Church is really, as the Duke argues, 
t merely an ecclesiastical, but a national council, or, 
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as Kcmci- terms H, the 'second and junior of the Scottish 
Mouses of rai'li;inient.' ,l!emg therefore amenable to no 
other earthly power, it was justified in opposing the decrees 
of thu Court of Hussion; though, however, UK; VIVA: Church 
minister.'! were right in defending their constitutional 
privileges, Ferrier holds thin liny weiv wrong in doing 
so as the 'Church 1 in opposition to the 'State,' and 
that this brought upon them their discomfiture. They 
should not, in his view, have acknowledged thai UHJ 
Church's properly could he forfeit to the Slate, and 
consequently should not have voluntarily resigned iheir 
livings. The pamphlet shows considerable interest in Liu: 
controversy raging HO vehemently at the time. 

In St. Andrews there was no nodal meeting at which 
Furrier was not a welcome guest. When popular lectures, 
then coming into vogue, were insl'ituled in the town, 
Furrier wus called upon to deliver one of the series, tho 
subject chosen being ( Our Contemporary Poetical Litera- 
ture.' HG say;; in a hitler: 'I am in peifeel agony in 
quest of something to say about "Our Contemporary 
routs" in the Town Hall here on Friday. 1 musl pump 
up something, being committed like an ass to Uiat 
subject, hut devil a thing- will come. 1 wish Ayionn 
would come over and plead their cause.' However, in 
spite of fears, the lecture appears to have been a success i 
it was an eloquent appeal on behalf of poetry as an 
invaluable educational factor and agent in carrying 
forward the work of human civilisation, and an apprecia- 
tion of the work of Tennyson, Mncnuluy, Aylmm, and 
Lytlon. In the same year, but u few months later, 
Ferrier was asked to deliver the opening address of the 
Edinburgh .Philosophical Institution. This Institution 
has for long been the means of bringing celebrities from 
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nil parts of the country to lecture before an Edinburgh 
audience, and its origin and conception was largely due 
to Professor Wilson, Femur's father-in-law, who was in 
the habit of opening the session with an introductory 
address, His health no longer permitting this to be 
done, the directors requested terrier to take his place. 
Tin: address was on purely general topics, dealing mainly 
with the objects of llie Institution, then somewhat of 
a novelty. He concluded: 'Labour is the lot of man. 
No pleasure can surpass the satisfaction which a man 
feels in the efficient discharge of the active duties of his 
calling. But it is equally true that every professional 
occupation, from the highest to the lowest, requires to he 
counterpoised and alleviated by pursuits of :i more liberal 
order than itself. Without these the best faculties of our 
souls must sink down into an ignoble torpor, and human 
intercom-no bo shorn of its highest enjoyments, and its 
brightest blessings. 1 This is characteristic of 1'cmer's 
view of life. One-sidedness was his particular abhorrence, 
and if he could in any measure impress its evil upon 
those whose daily business was apt to engross their 
attention, to the detriment of the higher spheres of 
thinking, he was glad at least to make the attempt. 



eUAl'TKR VIII 

I'UOKKSSOIUAI, 1.1 KK 

TUK Kt Andrews University h;ui Ihe reputation of heing 
given to .strife, and never lining Ihoroughly at rest unless 
it has at least one law-pica in operation before tin: Court 
of Session in Edinburgh, or an appeal before tin: Ihinse 
of Lords in London. In a smalt town, and more 
especially in a 'small University town, there in of course 
unlimited opportunity for discussing every mailer of 
interest, and Untiles are fought and won before our very 
doors -I ml ties often just na interesting as Iliose of Hie 
great world outside, and more engrossing because in 
them we probably play the part of active parlidpalors, 
instead of heing simple spectators from outside. Of this 
lime Sheriff Smith, however, writes ; 'Never was tho 
University set more social, and less given to strife Hum 
in I ''e frier's day. Crander feats I have often .seen else- 
where, hut lin^nler or more intellectual talk, ranging 
from the playful to Ihe profound, never have I heard 
anywhere,' In this respect il conlrasls with Dm more 
self-conscious and less natural social (.jatherin^i of the 
neighbouring eily of Kdiiihurgl), whose slifl'ness and 
formality was unknown to the smaller town. The com- 
pany, without passing beyond University bounds, was 
excellent There was Tulloeh al St. Mary's, still a 
young man at his prime, and a warm friend of .Ferricr'si 
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in spite or the traditional decree that St. Mary's dealings 
with the other College should bo as few an might bo ; 
there was Hhairp, ul'terwards Professor of Poetry in 
Oxford, and always a delightful and inspiring companion; 
in the Chair of Logic there was Professor Spalcting, whose 
ill-health alone prevented him from sharing largely in 
the social life; and he was succeeded by Professor 
Veitch, afterwards of Glasgow, whose appreciation of 
Furrier was keen, and with whom Ferrier had so much 
intercourse of a mutually enjoyable sort, Then there was 
Professor Hellar, a staunch friend and true, and likewise 
Sir David I) rows tor, the veteran man of science, whom 
Scotland delights to honour. When JJrewstcr resigned 
the Principulship of the United College in 1859, Ferricr 
was pressed to become u candidate for the post, and 
liruwtiter himself promised his support, and urged 
Furrier's claims; but there were difficulties in the way, 
and his place was filled by another follower of science, 
Principal Forbes, 

Furrier's students are now, of course, dispersed abroad 
far and wide. One of their number, Sheriff Campbell 
Smith of Dundee, writes of them as follows; ' His old 
students are scat lured everywhere through all countries, 
professions, and climates. To many of them the world 
of faith and action has become, more narrow and less 
ideal than it seemed when they sat listening to his lofty 
and eloquent speculations in the little old classroom 
among earnest young faces that arc no longer young, 
and nearly all grown dim to memory; but to none of 
them can there be any feeling regarding him alien to 
respect and affection, while to many there will remain 
the conviction that he was for them and their experience 
lhu///'j/ impersonation of living literature, whose lectures, 
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set off by his thrilling voice, slight interesting burr, and 
solemn pauses, and holding in solution profound original 
thought and subtle critical suggestions, were a sort of 
revelation, opening up new worlds, and shedding a flood 
of new light upon the old familiar world of thought and 
knowledge in which genius alone could see and disclose 
wonders.' And this sometime student tells how in 
passages from the standard poets undetected meanings 
were discovered, and new light was thrown upon the 
subject of his talk by quotations from the classics, from 
Milton and Byron as well as from his favourite Horace. 
His eloquence, he tells us, might not be so strong and 
overwhelming as that of Chalmers, but it was more fine, 
subtle, and poetical in its affinities, revealing thought 
more splendid and transcendental. ( In person and 
manner Professor Ferrier was the very ideal of a Pro- 
fessor and a gentleman. Nature had made him in the 
body what he strove after in spirit. His features were 
cast in the finest classic mould, and were faultlessly 
perfect, as was also his tall thin person, from the finely 
formed head, thickly covered with black hair, which the 
last ten years turned into iron-grey, to the noticeably hand- 
some foot. ... A human being less under the influence 
of low or selfish motives could not be conceived in this 
mercenary anti-ideal age. If he made mistakes, they 
were due to his living in an ideal world, and not to 
either malice or guile, both of which were entirely 
foreign to his nature.' 1 And yet there was nothing of 
the Puritan about the Professor's nature. There are 
celebrations in St. Andrews in commemoration of a 
certain damsel, Kate Kennedy by name, which are char- 
acterised by demonstrations of a somewhat noisy order. 

the Way, by John Campbell Smith, p. 357 y. 
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Some of the Professors denounced this institution and 
demanded its abolition. But Feirier had too much 
sense of humour to do this ; he did not rebuke the lads 
for the exuberance of their spirits, but by his calm dignity 
contrived to keep them within due bounds. 

A picture of Ferrier was painted about a year before 
his death by Sir John Watson Gordon, and it may still 
be seen in the University Hall beside the other men of 
learning who have adorned their University. It was 
painted for his friends and former students, but though a 
fairly accurate likeness, it is said not to have conveyed 
to others the keen, intellectual look so characteristic of 
the face. It was the nameless charm charm of manner 
and personality that drew Terrier's students so forcibly 
towards him. As his colleague, Principal Tulloch, said'- 
in a lecture after his death: 'There was a buoyant and 
graceful charm in all he did a perfect sympathy, 
cordiality, and frankness which won the hearts of his 
students as of all who sought his intellectual" companion- 
ship. Maintaining the dignity of his position with easy 
indifference, he could descend to the most free and 
affectionate intercourse; make his students as it were 
parties with him in his discussions, and, while guiding 
them with a master hand, awaken at the same time their 
own activities of thought as fellow-workers with himself. 
There was nothing, I am sure, more valuable in his 
teaching than this nothing for which his students will 
longer remember it with gratitude. No man could be 
more free from the small vanity of making disciples. 
He loved speculation too dearly for itself he prized too 
highly the sacred right of reason, to wish any man or any 
student merely to adopt his system or repeat his thought. 
Not . to manufacture thought for others, but to excite 
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thought in others ; lo stimulate, ihe. power;; of inquiry, 
and brace all the higher functions ol'ihe inldiirl, was his 
great aim. I lo might hi' comparatively cardc:;;;, therefore, 
of Ihe small process of drilling, itiul minute labour of 
correction. These, indeed, he greatly valued in their 
own place. But IK; fell that bis strength lay in a dim-rent 
direction in the intellectual impulse which his own 
thinking, in UK life, iis xculom and clear open randttur, 
was ntipablu of imparting,' 

Fcrricr was not, purhaps, nalurally endowed wiih any 
special capacity for l)usincss, but UK; hiiHinoiS llml tell lo 
him i\s a member of Ihe Swatus Acatlfiiwus wast per- 
formed with the greatCHt care and xwil. \Vilh Ihn move, 
mont for women's University eduealion, which has idwayft 
been to the front in St. Andrews, he was sympathetic, 
although it was not u matter in which he played any 
special part. 'No one/ it was said, 'had clearer por- 
ccpiions or a cooler and fairer judgment in any matter 
which Kcemcd to him of importance.' Principal Tulloeh 
tells liow on one occasion in particular, where the. 
interests of the University wore at stake, 1m clear sense 
and vigilance carried it through its troubles. His loyalty 
to St. Andrews at all times was indeed unqursiioned. It 
is possible that had he made it his endeavour lo devote 
more interest to practical affairs outside the University 
limits, it might have been belter for himself. There 
may, perhaps, be truth in the saying that mclaphy.sics is 
apt to have an enervating effect upon the moral senses, 
or at least upon the practical activities, and lo take from 
men's usefulness in the ordinary afthirti of life ; but one 
can hardly realise Kerrier other (ban he was, a j.lndenl. 
whose whole interests were- devoled to (he philosophy hi; 
had espoused, and who loved lo deal with the fimda- 
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mental questions that remained beneath all action and 
all thought, rather than with those more concrete ; and 
the former la)' in a region purely speculative. Such as 
lie wasj he never failed to preserve the most perfect order 
in his class, and to do what was required of him with 
praiseworthy accuracy and minute attention to details, 

'Life in his study, 1 says Principal Tulloch, 'was Pro- 
fessor Ferrier's characteristic life. There have been, I 
daresay, even in our time, harder students than lie was ; 
but there could scarcely be anyone who was more 
habitually a student, who lived more amongst books, 
and took more special and constant delight in inter- 
course with them. In his very extensive but choice 
library he knew every book by head-mark, as he would 
say, and could lay his hands upon the desired volume 
at once. It was a great pleasure to him to bring to the 
light from an obscure corner some comparatively un- 
known English speculator of whom the University library 
knew nothing.' 

We are often told how lie would be found seated in 
his library clad in a long dressing-gown which clung 
round his tall form, and making him look even taller a 
typical philosopher, though perhaps handsomer than 
many of his craft. 'My father rarely went from home,' 
writes his daughter, 'and when not in the College class- 
room was to be found in his snug, well- stocked, ill- 
bound library, writing or reading t clad in a very becoming 
dark blue dressing-gown. He was no smoker, but carried 
with him a small silver snuff-box.' 

Professor Shairp says that now and then he used to go 
to hear him lecture. ( I never saw anything better than 
his manner towards his students. There was in it ease, 
yet dignity so respectful both to them and to himself 
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Ihul no one could think of presuming with him. Vet it 
was unusually kindly, and full of u playf"! humour which 
greatly attached them to him. No <mc could lit: farther 
removal from either the Don or the Disciplinarian. 
Hut his look of keen intellect mid high breeding, com- 
bined with gentleness and feeling for his students, com- 
manded attention more than any discipline could have 
clone. In mailers of College discipline, while he was 
fair and just, he always leant lo the forbearing side. . . - 
'J'ill his illness took a more serious form, hi: war, to hi: 
met at ditmur-parlics, to which his sodcly always i^avi: a 
yreat charm, Jn general society his conversation wan 
full of humour and playful jokes, and ho had u quick yet 
kindly eye to nolo the oxtmvajjanccs and absurdities of 
men. 1 And the Professor goes on lo narralu how on a 
winter afternoon he would fall to talking of Horace, iw 
especial favourite of his, and how then ho would read 
the racy and unconventional translation he hail made up 
for amusement. And afterwards he would talk^ ol 
Wordsworth and the feelings lit: awoke in him, showing 
'a riehnuss of literary knowledgi 1 , and a delicacy and 
keenness of appreciation, of which his philosophical 
writings, except by their fine style, give no hint. 1 Hegel 
and Plato were the favourite objects of his study. Of the, 
former he never satisfied himself that he had completely 
mastered the conception. Hut the insight that he had 
got into his dialectic and into the doctrine of Reality 
contributed very largely lo making his philosophy what 
it was. He endeavoured to apply the system in various 
directions, and ever continued in his efforts to work it out 
more fully. 

Another former student, who has been quoted before, 
writes in his .Recollections of (Undent life at Hi, 
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Andrews : 1 ( Ferrior had not Spalding's thorough method 
of teaching. He had no regular time for receiving and 
correcting essays ; ho had only one written examination ; 
for oral examination ho had an easy way, in which the 
questions suggested the answers ; yet all these drawbacks 
were atoned for by his living presence. It was an 
embodiment of literary and philosophical enthusiasm, 
happily blended with sympathy and urbanity. It did 
the work of the most thorough class drill, for it arrested 
the attention, opened the mind, and filled it with love of 
learning and wisdom. Intellect and humanity seemed 
to radiate from his countenance like light and heat, and 
illumined and fascinated all on whom they fell. . . . 
Let me recall him as he appeared in the spring of 1854. 
The eleven-o'clock bell has rung. Alt the other classes 
have gone in to lecture. We, the students of Moral 
Philosophy, arc lingering in the quadrangle, for the 
Professor, punctual in his unpunctuality, comes in 
regularly two or three minutes after the hour. Through 
the arch way under the time-honoured steeple of St. 
Halvatov's he approaches a tall somewhat emaciated 
figure, with intellectual and benevolent countenance. 
AH he hurries in we follow and take our seats. In a 
minute he issues gowned from his anteroom, seats him- 
self in his chair, and places his silver snuff-box before 
him. Now that he i.s without his hat and in his gown, 
he has a .striking appearance. His head is large, well- 
developed, and covered with thick iron-grey hair; his 
features are regular, his mouth is refined and sensitive, 
his chin is strong, and his eyes as seen behind his 
.spectacles are keenly intelligent and at the same time 

1 1'/casaiit ftccol led ions of a Jhtsy Life, by David Prydc, LL.D., 
1'- 59- 

9 
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benevolent. He begins by calling up a sludnU lo be 
orally examined; and tho calechising goes on very much 
in the. following style : 

1 " /'/vj/vw/v Well, Mr. Brown, answer a lew ques- 
tions, if you please. What is the lirsl proposition of the 
lectures ? 

'"Stittknt repeals it. 

* " ./'/tift'ssnr. Quite "K nl i Mr - lll ' mvn - An(l ' Mr ' 

Brown, is ihis quite true? 

1 " AYrf. Yes. 

< u />/ Quite right, Mr. Brown. At least, so I think. 
And, Mr. Brown, is it not absurd to hold the reverse ? 

1 " Stud. Yes. 

''Tiro/ Yes, yes. Thank you, Mr. Brown. That 

will do." 

'The Professor then begins his lecture. As long at) he 
is stating and proving the propositions in his meta- 
physical system, his tone is simple and m alter- of-fact. 
Mis great aim is lo make his meaning plain, and for that 
purpose ho often expresses an important idea in various 
ways, using synonyms, and sometimes reading u sen- 
tence twice. But when he comes lo illustrate his 
thoughts, his manner changes. Ho lels loose his fancy, 
his imagination, and even his humour ; and his whole 
soul comes into his voice. His burr, scarcely distin- 
guishable in his ordinary speech, now becomes strong, 
and his whole utterance is slow, intense, and fervid. 
lie is particularly happy in his quotations from the 
poets, and he has a peculiarity in reading them which 
increases the effect. When rolling forth u line he some- 
limes pauses before he comes to the end, as if lo collect 
his strength, and llien utters Ihe lasl word or words with 
redoubled emphasis. The effect of his oqutmco on 
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the students is electrical. They cease to take notes ; 
every head is raised ; every face beams with delight ; 
and at the end of a passage their feelings find vent in a 
thunderstorm of applause, 

( The two most remarkable features of bis lectures were 
their method and clearness. Order and light were the 
very elements in which his mind lived and moved. He 
kept this end in view, threw aside the facts that were 
unnecessary, arranged the facts that were necessary, and 
expressed them with a precision about which there could 
bo no ambiguity. In fact, each idea and the whole 
chain of ideas were visible by their own light. So 
perspicuous were the words that they might have been 
called crystallised thoughts, 

' Out of the classroom Ferrier was equally polite and 
kind, especially to those students who showed a love and 
a rapacity for philosophy. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to stop a student in the street and invite him to 
the house to have a talk about the work of the class. 
I have a distant recollection of my first visit to his 
study j I see him yet, with his noble, benignant coun- 
tenance, as lie reads and discusses passages in my first 
essay, gravely reasoning with me on the points that were 
reasonable, passing lightly over those that were merely 
rhetorical, and smiling good - naturedly at those that 
attacked in no measured language his own system.' 

Professor Kerner was never failing in hospitality to his 
students as to his other friends. Dr. Pryde goes on : 
' Every year Ferrier invited the best of his students to 
dinner. At the dinner at which I was present there 
were, two of bis fellow- pro lessors, Scllar and Fischer. It 
was a great treat for a youth like me. Mrs. Ferrier was 
effervescent with animal spirits and talk ; Ferrier himself, 
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looking like a nobleman in his old-fashioned dress-coat 
with gold buttons, interposed occasionally with his 
subtle touches of wit and humour.' The Professor 
appears to have been an inveterate snuffer. His 
students used to tell how the silver snuff-box was 
made the medium of explaining the Berkeleian system, 
and how to their minds the system, fairly clear in 
words, became a hopeless tangle when the assistance 
of the snuff-box was resorted to. And Dr. Pryde 
narrates how he used to see Professor Spalding and 
Professor Terrier seated side by side in the students' 
benches, looking on the same book, listening to their 
young colleague Professor Sellar's inspiring lectures, and 
at intervals exchanging snuff-boxes. He gives the follow- 
ing account of his last visit to Ferrier, when he was on 
his deathbed, but still in his library among his books : 
He told me that his disease was mortal; but face to 
face with death he was cheerful and contented, and had 
bated not one jot of his interest in learning and in 
public events. He was very anxious that I should take 
lunch with Mrs. Ferrier and the rest of the family ; and 
though he could not join us, he sent into the dining- 
room a special bottle of wine as a substitute for himself. 
Two months afterwards he had passed away.' 

Tulloch writes after the sad event had occurred : 1 ' I 

have, of course, heard the sad news from St. Andrews. 

What sadness it has been to me I cannot tell you, St. 

Andrews never can be the same place without Ferrier. 

God knows what is to become of the University with all 

these breaks upon its old society ; and where can we 

supply such a place as Ferrier's ? ' And his biographer 

'adds: 'The removal of that delicate and clear spirit 

1 Memoir, p. 196, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
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from a little society in which his position was so impor- 
tant, and his innate refinement of mind so powerful and 
bone final an influence, was a loss almost indescribable, 
not only to the friends who loved him, but to the 
University. His great reputation was an honour to the 
place, combining as it did so many associations of the 
brilliant past with that due to the finest intellectual 
perception and the most engaging and attractive 
diameter. Even his little whimsicalities and strain of 
quaint humour gave a charm the more ; and the closing 
of the cheerful house, the centre of wit and brightness 
to the academical community, was a loss which St. 
Andrews never failed to feel, nor the survivors to 
lament.' 

Professor Ferrier was occasionally called upon to 
make a visit to London, although this did not seem to 
have been by any means a frequent occurrence. Busi- 
ness he must occasionally have had there, for in rS6i he 
was appointed to examine in the London University, and 
in 1863, shortly before his death, the Society of Arts 
nffcred him an examinership in Logic and Mental 
Science, in place of the late Archbishop of York, which 
IK; accepted. Hut of one visit which he paid in 1858, 
with Principal Tulloch as joint delegate from the 
University of St. Andrews, Mrs. Oliphant gives an. 
amusing account, in her Memoir of Principal Tulloch. 1 
The object of the deputation was to watch the progress 
of the University Bill through the House of Commons. 
This Hill was one of the earliest efforts after regulating 
the studies, degrees, etc., of the Scottish Universities, 
and also dealt with an increase in the Parliamentary 
grant which, if it passed, would considerably affect the 
1 1'. 127. 
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Professors' incomes as well us the resources of Iho 
University. The Hill, which was under the charge of 
Lord Advocate Inglis (afterwards T.ord Juslice-Ot-nerul 
of Scotland), likewise provided lluil in each University 
a University Court should IJG established, us also a 
University Council composed of graduates. Kenier and 
Tullndi no diniht did their purl in the business which 
they had in hand : they visited all the Members of 
Parliament who were likely to lie interested, us other 
Scottish deputations have done before uiul imr, and 
received this samo evasive and varying replies. .Hut 
in the evenings, and when they were free, they enter- 
tained themselves in different Cushion. First of nil, they 
have hardly arrived after their long night'. 1 ! journey's 
travel before they burst upon the ' trim and well ordered 
room where Mr. John Black wood and his wife were 
seated at breakfast' this evidently at Furrier's instiga- 
tion. Then, having settled in Duke Street, St. James's, 
they are asked, rather inappropriately, it would seem, to 
a ball, where they were 'equally impressed by (he size 
of the crinoline and the nlwtinci: of bcauiy.' Next 
Cremorne was visited, Tullodi dwlarinn that hi;t object 
was to take care of his companion, ' li' yon had wen 
Furrier as he u,a/.ed fnie him with the half-amused, half- 
scowling expression he not imfrequcnlly assumes, looking 
bored, and yet with a va^ue philosophical mien-si at the 
wonderful expanse of ((ay dresses and fresh womanhood 
around him! 1 ' 1 fe will go nowhere without a rub ; to- 
day for UK; first lime I |;nt him into an omnibus in 
sem'di of an Almrdam Professor, a wild and wandering 
distance which wo thought we never should reach.' 
The theatre was visited, too; I .ear was being played, 
very possibly by Charles Kean. In the Koyal Academy, 
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Vrith'B Derby Day was the attraction of the year. But 
quite remarlcabk: was the interest which Fcrricr who did 
not appreciate in general ' going to church, 1 and used to 
Hay IK: preferred to sit and listen to the faint sounds of 
Ihe organ from the quiet of his roombetrayed in the 
eloquence of Spurgeon, then at the height of his^famc 
and attracting enormous congregations round him in toe 
Surrey (larden Theatre. Tulloch wrote to his wife: 
' We have just been to hear Spurgeon, and have been 
both BO much impressed that I write to give you my 
impressions while they are fresh. As we came out we 
both confessed, "There is no doubt about that? and 1 
was struck with Kerricr's remarkable expression, " I feel 
it would do me guffld to hear the like of that, it sat so 
done to reality." The sermon Is about the most real 
thing I have come in contact with for a long time.' 
The building was largo and airy, with window-doors from 
which yon could walk into the gardens beyond, and 
Kerrier, Tulloch writes, now and then took a turn in the 
fresh air outside while the sermon was progressing. 

After London, Oxford was visited, and here the 
friends lived at Ualliol with Mr. Jowett, who had not yet 
become the Master. 1'crrier would doubtless delight in 
showing to his friend the beauties of the place with which 
hi' had so many memories, but to attend eight-o'clock 
chapel with Tulloeh was, the latter tells us, beyond 
ihu limits of his xeal. Just before this, in 1857, another 
visit was paid by Terrier to Oxford with his family, and 
Ihi* lime to visit Lady Grant, the mother of his future 
ion-in-law. It was at Commemoration-time, we are told, 
and ft ball was given in honour of the party. On this 
occasion Vcrricr for the first time met Professor Jowett, 
besides many other kindred spirits, and he thoroughly 
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enjoyed wandering about the old htiunln at Magdalen, 
where in his youth he had pelted the deer and played 
the part of a young and thoughtless gownsman, 

A little book was published some years ago, on behoof 
of the St. Andrews Students' Union, entitled .S/<v//////;/ 
Umvmitnfis t in which former students and a/uinni 
piously record their recollections of their A! MM Altid-r. 
.Some of these papers bring before us very vividly 
the sort of impression which the life left upon the 
lads, drawn together from all manner of home surround- 
ings, and equally inlhienced by the memories of the 
past and the living presence of those who were the 
means of opening up new tracts of knowledge to their 
view. One of them, already often quoted, says in a paper 
called 'The Light of Long Ago 1 : 'I always sink into 
the conviction that the St, Andrews United College wns 
never so well worth attending as during the days when 
in its classrooms Duncan taught Mathematics, Spalding 
taught Logic, and Ferrier taught Metaphysics and Moral 
Science, illustrating living literature in his literary style, 
and in the strange tones, pauses, and indentions of his 
voice. To the Held of literature and speculation Ferrier 
restored glimpses of the sunshine of Paradise, Under 
his magical spell they ceased to look like fields that had 
been cursed with weeds, watered with sweat and tears, 
and levelled and planted with untold labour. Kvery 
utterance of his tended alike to disclose the heauly and 
penetrate the mystery of existence. He was a pcisever- 
ing philosopher, but he was also a poet by a gift of 
nature. The burden of this most unintelligible world 
did not oppress him, nor any other burden. Intellectual 
action proving the riddles of reason wan a joy tit him, 
He loved philosophy and poetry for their own Hake, and 
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he infected others with a kindred, but not an equal, 
passion. He could jest and laugh and play, If he ever 
discovered that much study is a weariness of the flesh, 
he most effectually concealed that discovery,' 

And to conclude, we have the testimony of another 
former student who is now distinguished in the fields of 
literature, but who always remains faithful to his home 
of early days. Mr. Andrew Lang says : ' Professor 
l''errier'.s lectures on Moral Philosophy were the most 
interesting and inspiriting that I ever listened to either 
at Oxford or St. Andrews. I looked on Mr. Ferrier 
with a kind of mysterious reverence, as on the last of the 
golden chain of great philosophers. There was, I know 
not what of dignity, of humour, and of wisdom in his 
face j there was an air of the student, the vanquisher of 
difficulties, the discoverer of hidden knowledge, in him 
that I have seen in no other. His method at that time 
was to lecture on the History of Philosophy, and his 
manner was so persuasive that one believed firmly in the 
tenets of each school he described, till he advanced 
those of tlu; next ! Thus the whole historical evolution 
of thought went on in the mind of each of his listeners,' 



CHAl'TKR IX 

I.Il'K AT KT, ANDUKWH 

IN an old-world town like St. Andrews the stalely, old- 
world Moral 1'hilosophy Professor imisl have seemed 
wonderfully in his place. Then: an: men who, j;ood- 
looking in youth, become 'ordinary- looking' in later 
yoars, but Ferrier's looks were not of such a kind. To 
the last of course ho was not an old man when In; died 
he preserved tho same distinguished appearance llmt 
we are told marked him out from amongst his fellows 
while still a youth. The (all figure, elad in old-fashioned, 
well-cut coat and while duck trousers, llu: cluse-shaven 
lace, and merry twinkle almut tin: eye sii'.nifym} 1 , a sense 
of humour which removed him far from anything which 
we associate with the name of pedant; llie dignity, 
when dignity was required, ami yet the sympathy always 
ready to he extended to the student, however far he was 
from taking up the point, if he were only trying his best 

to comprehend all this made up to those who knew 

him, the man, the scholar, and the hi^h-brcd jjentlemiin, 
which, in no ordinary or convunlional sense, Professor 
Ferrier was. It is the personality which, when years 
have passed and individual traits have been for|(ottun, it 
is HO difficult to reproduce. The personal attraction, the 
atmosphere of culture and chivalry, which wan always 
felt to hantf about the Vrofessor, has not heeu forgotten 
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by those who can recall him in the old St. Andrews 
days ; but who can reproduce this charm, or do more 
than stale its existence as a fact? Perhaps this sort only 
comes to those whose lilt; is mainly intellectual who have 
not much, comparatively speaking, to suffer from the 
rough find tumble to which the 'practical' man is sub- 
jected in the course of his career. Sometimes it is said 
that those who preach high maxims of philosophy and 
conduct belie their doctrines in their outward lives; but 
on the whole, when we review their careers, this would 
wonderfully seldom seem to be the case. From Socrates' 
linns onwards we have hud philosophers who have taught 
virtue and practised it simultaneously, and in no case 
has lliis combination been better exemplified in recent 
days than in that of James Frederick Ferrier, and one 
who unsuccessfully contested his chair upon his death, 
Thomas Hill (Jreen, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Oxford. It seems as though it may after all be good to 
speculate on the deep things of the earth as well as to do 
the deeds of righteousness. 

If the saying is true, that the happiest man is he who 
is without u history, then Ferrier lias every claim to be 
enrolled in the ranks of those who have attained their 
end. For happiness was an end to Ferrier: he had no 
idea of practising virtue in the abstract, and finding a 
.suflicumcy in this. He believed, however, that the 
happiness to be sought for was the happiness of realising 
our highest aims, and the aim he put before him he very 
largely succeeded in attaining. His life was what most 
people would consider monotonous enough: few events 
outside the ordinary occurrences of family and University 
life broke in upon its tranquil course, Unlike ^ the 
custom of somo of his colleagues, summer and winter 
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alike were passed by Ferrier in the quaint old sea-bound 
town. He lived there largely for his work and books, 
Not that he disliked society ; he took the deepest interest 
even in his dinner-parties, and whether as a host or as 
a guest, was equally delightful as a companion or as a. 
talker. But in his books he found his real life ; he would 
take them down to table, and bed he seldom reached 
till midnight was passed by two hours at least. One who 
knew and cared for him, the attractive wife of one of his 
colleagues, who spent ten sessions at St. Andrews before 
distinguishing the Humanity Chair in Edinburgh, tells 
how the West Park house had something about its atmo- 
sphere that marked it out as unique something which 
was due in great measure to the cultured father, but also 
to the bright and witty mother and the three beautiful 
young daughters, who together formed a household by 
itself, and one which made the grey old town a different 
place to those who lived in it. 

Ferrier, as we have seen, had many distinguished 
colleagues in the University. Besides Professor Sellar, 
who held the Chair of Greek, there was the Principal 
of St. Mary's (Principal Tulloch), Professor Shairp, then 
Professor of Latin, and later on the Principal ; the Logic 
Professor, Veitch, Sir David Brewster, Principal of the 
United Colleges, and others. But the society was un- 
conventional in the extreme. The salaries were not 
large: including fees, the ordinance of the Scottish 
Universities Commission appointing the salaries of Pro- 
fessors in 1 86 1, estimates the salary of the professorship 
of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews at ^444, iSs,, 
and the Principal only received about 100 more. But 
there were not those social customs and conventions to 
maintain that succeed in making life on a small income 
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irksome in a larger city, All were practically on the 
same level in Lho University circle, find St, Andrews was 
not invaded by so large .111 iirmy of golfing visitors then 
sis now, though Lin: Bailie of course was played with 
equal keenness and enthusiasm. Professor Ferrier took 
no part in this or other physical amusement: possibly it 
had been belter for him had he left his books and study 
at times to do so, 'Tin: friend .spoken of above tells, 
however, of the merry parlies who walked home after 
dinini 1 , out, the laughing protests which she made against 
the Professor's rash statement (in allusion to his theory 
of/VmyV/Vw-wm/w) that she was 'unredeemed nonsense 1 ' 
without him ; the way in which, when an idea struck 
him, he would walk to her house with his daughter, 
regardless of the lateness of the hour, and throw pebbles 
ut the lighted bedroom windows to gain admittance 
and of course a hospitable supper; how she, knowing 
that a tablemaid was wanted in the Ferrier establishment, 
dressed up as such and interviewed the mistress, who 
found her highly satisfactory but curiously resembling 
her friend Mrs. Kellar; and how when this was told her 
husband, he exclaimed, 'Why, of course it's she dressed 
up ; let UK pursue her,' which was done with good effect ! 
All these tale;;, and many others like them, show what the 
homely, sociable, and yet cultured life was like a life 
,'Hich as we in this country seldom have experience of: 
perhaps that of a German University town may most 
resemble it. In spite of being in many ways a recluse, 
Ferrier was ever a favourite with his students, just 
because, he treated them, not with familiarity indeed, 
but as gentlemen like himself. Other Professors were 
cheered when they appeared in public, but the loudest 
cheers were always given to Ferrier. 
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Mrs. Fenier's brilliant personality many ran remember 
\vlio know her during her widowhood in Kiiinbtirj'h. 
She hud inherited many nf her father, 'Christopher 
North's' physical and menial gifts, shown in looks anil 
wit. A friend of old days writes: 'She was a queen in 
St. Andrew!), itl oneu admired Tor her wil, her eloquence, 
her personal charms, and dreaded for her fivi! s|uveh ( her 
powers of ridicule, unit her withering mimicry, Fniihful, 
liowever, to her friends, shf, was beloved by them, untl 
they will lament her now as one of the wannest-hearted 
and most highly gifted of her mix.' Mrs. 1'errior never 
wrote for publication, she is said to have seorned the 
idea, but those who knew her ntsvtsr can for^tit tin; flow 
of cloqnoncc, tht; wit and satire mingled, tin 1 , humorous 
touches and the keen sense of fun that eharuutevised her 
talk; for she was one of an era of brilliant talkers that 
would seem to have passed away. Mrs, Ferrier'n capacity for 
giving appropriate nicknames was well known; Jowetl, after- 
wards Master of H.illiol, she christened the 'little downy 
owl.' Her husband's philosophy she graphically de.scribed 
by saying that 'it made you feel as if you were sitting up 
' on a cloud with nothing on, a lucil'or mulch in your hand, 
I but nothing to strike it on,'--ii description appealing 
vividly to many who have tried to master it I 

In many ways she seemed a link with the past of 
bright memories in Scotland, when lln'ue links were very 
nearly severed. Five children in all wrre horn to her; 
of her sons one, now dead, inherited many of his father's 
gifts, Tier elder daughter, Lady ('.rant, (he wife of Sir 
Alexander (Irani, Principal of the Kdinburgh University 
and a distinguished classical scholar, likewise Mietveded 
to much of her mother's grace and eliarm a;i well us of 
her father's accomplishment;;, Under the initials '0. J. ( 
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she was in tin: habit of contributing delightful humorous 
sketches to lllaekwowFs Magazine the magazine which 
her father iiml her grandfather had HO often contributed 
to in their day ; but her lifo was not a long one : she 
died in iHyjj, eleven yearn after her husband, and wliile 
many possibilities seemed still before her. 

JVrhaps wo might try to picture to ourselves the life in 
which 1'Vrrier played so prominent a part in the only 
real University town of which Scotland can boast. Kn- 
it is in St. Andrews that the traditional distinctions 
between the College and the University are maintained, 
that there is the solemn .stillness which befits tin ancient 
(iisftt of learning, that every step brings one in view of some 
monument of ages that are past and gone, and that we 
lire reminded not only of the learning of our ancestors, 
of their piety and devotion to the College they built and 
endowed, but of tho secular history of our country as 
well, In this, at least, tho little University of the North 
has an advantage over her rich and powerful rivals, inas- 
much as there is hardly any important event which has 
taken place in Scottish history but has left its mark 
upon the place. No wonder the love of her students to 
tlie Alma Mater is proverbial. In Scotland we have little 
left to tell us of tho medieval church and lifo, so com- 
pletely has the Reformation done its work, and so 
thoroughly was the land cleared of its ' popish images ' ; 
and hence we value what little there remains to us all 
the more. And the University of St. Andrews, the oldest 
of our seats of learning, has come down to us from 
medieval days. It was founded by a Catholic bishop 
in I,|.TI, dbout a century after the dedication of the 
Cathedral, now, of course, a ruin. But it is to the good 
Bishop Kennedy who established the College of St. 
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Salvator, one of the two United Colleges of later times, 
that we ascribe most honour in reference to the old 
foundation. Not only did he build the College on the 
site which was afterwards occupied by the classrooms 
in which Ferrier and his colleagues taught, but he like- 
wise endowed them with vestments and rich jewels, 
including amongst their numbers a beautifully chased 
silver mace which may still be seen. Of the old College 
buildings there is but the chapel and janitor's house now 
existing; within the chapel, which is modernised and 
used for Presbyterian service, is the ancient founders 
tomb. The quadrangle, after the Reformation, fell _ into 
disrepair, and the present buildings are comparatively 
of recent date. The next College founded that of St. 
Leonardwhich became early imbued with Reformation 
principles, was, in the eighteenth century, when its finances 
had become low, incorporated with St. Salvator's, and 
when conjoined they were in Terrier's time, as now, 
known as the 'United College.' Besides the United 
College there was a third and last College, called St. 
Mary's. Though founded by the last of the Catholic 
bishops before the Reformation, it was subsequently 
presided over by the anti-prelatists Andrew Melville and 
Samuel Rutherford. St. Mary's has always been devoted 
to the study of theology. 

But the history of her colleges is not all that has to be 
told of the ancient city. Association it has with nearly 
all who have had to do with the making of out history 
the good Queen Margaret, Beaton, and, above all, Queen 
Mary and her great opponent Knox. The ruined Castle 
has many tales to tell could stones and trees have 
tongues stories of bloodshed, of battle, of the long 
siege when Knox was forced to yield to France and be 
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carried to the galleys. After the murder of Archbishop 
Sharp, and the revolution of 1688, the town once so 
prosperous dwindled away, and decayed into an unim- 
portant seaport. There is curiously little attractive about 
its situation in many regards. It is out of the way, 
difficult of access once upon a time, and even now not 
on a main line of rail, too near the great cities, and yet 
at the same time too far off. The coast is dangerous for 
fishermen, and there is no harbour that can be called 
such. No wonder, it seems, that the town became 
neglected and insanitary, that Dr. Johnson speaks of 
'the silence and solitude of inactive indigence and 
gloomy depopulation,' and left it with 'mournful 
images.' But if St. Andrews had its drawbacks, it had 
still more its compensations. It had its links the long 
stretch of sandhills spread far along the coast, and bring- 
ing crowds of visitors to the town every summer as it 
comes round ; and for the pursuit of learning the remote- 
ness of position has some advantages. Even at its worst 
the University showed signs of its recuperative powers. 
Early in the century Chalmers was assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, and then occupied the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy (that chair to which Ferrier was after- 
wards appointed), and drew crowds of students round him. 
Then came a time of innovation. If in 1821 St. Andrews 
was badly paved, ill-lighted, and ruinous, an era of reform 
set in. New classrooms were built, the once neglected 
library was added to and rearranged, and the town was 
put to rights through an energetic provost, Major, after- 
wards Sir Hugh, Lyon Playfair. He made 'crooked 
places straight' in more senses than one, swept away 
the ( middens ' that polluted the air, saw to the lighting 
and paving of the streets, and generally brought about 
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the improvements which we expret to find in a modern 
town. ' On being placed in the civic rluiir, In; had found 
tho streets unpaved, uneven, overgrown with weeds, anil 
dirty; the niinii of the lime honoured Cathedral and 
Castle used us a quarry for f.;rcedy and sacrilegious 
builders, and the University building;; Tallin),' inlo dis- 
repair; and ho had resolved to chnn|.^! all thin. With 
pursislcncy nlmost unexampled, be had employed all the 
arts of persuasion and compulsion upon those who hail 
tho, power to remedy these abuses, lie bad dunned, lie 
had coaxed, he bad bantered, he had bargained, be had 
boirowed, he Imd begged ; and be bud been mieeeiisl'ul, 
In 1851 the streets were paved and eleun, llu: line old 
ruins were declared sacred, and the dilapidated parts of 
the University buildings had been replaced by u new 
edifice. And he the Major, as he was calleda little: 
man, white-haired, shaggy-eyebrowed, blue-eyed, red- 
faced, with his hat cocked on the side of his head, and 
a stout cane in hifi band, walked about in triumph, the 
uncrowned king of the place.' 1 

Of this siime renovating provost, it is told that one day 
be dropped in to sec the Moral Philosophy 1'rofessor, 
who, however deeply engaged with his books, was always 
ready to receive his visitors. 'Well, Major, 1 have just 
completed the great work of my life. In lliiti book I 
claim to make philosophy intelligible to the meanest 
understanding.' 1'layfair at once requested to hear 
some of it read aloud. L-'errier reluctantly started to 
read in his slow, emphatic way, till the Major became 
fidgety; still he went on, till i'layfair started to hits feel. 
'I say, I'erricr, do you mean lo say this is intelligible 
to Hid meanest understanding?' 'Do you understand 
1 rieasanl AfettiMiei, by Duvid I'ryili.-, LI,,I>, 
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ujor?' 'Yes, I think I do.' 'Then, Major, I'm 

the social life, Mrs. Oliphant .says in her Life of 
i/xil Ttilhck*, 'The society, I believe, was more 
nary limn it has been since, and more entirely dis- 
lo make of St. Andrews the pleasantcst and 
.nut of abiding-places. Sir David Brcwslcr was still 
-:d in St. Leonard's, Professor Fcrrier, with his 
ami ^ brilliant wifehe full of quiet humour, she of. 
it wit, a mimic of alarming and delightful power, 
(something of the countenance and much of the 
; of her father, tho great " Christopher North " of 
mwVs .4f/wwfl/V/tf made the brightest centre of 
mirth and_ meetings. West Park, their pleasant 
at the period which I record it, was ever open, 
iouiuliiiKwith gay voices and merry laughter, with 
ndlesH freedom of talk and comment, and an end- 
ream of good company. Professor Fcrrler himself 
le of tho greatest metaphysicians of his Lime the 
:urtainly in Scotland ; but this was perhaps less 
:ho surface than a number of humorous ways which 
he delight of his friends, many quaint abstractions 
to hi.4 philosophic character, and a happy fricnd- 
and gentleness along with his wit, which gave his 
r a continual charm.' Professor Knight, who now 
OB terrier's place in the professoriate of St. 
WN, in hi Life of Professor Shairfa quotes from a 
of wminificoiiccs by Professor Sellar : ' The 
of all the intellectual and social life of the 
L-fiity and of the town was Professor Ferrier. He 
d in the students a feeling of affectionate devotion 
. as admiration, such as I have hardly ever known 
d by any teacher ; and to many of them his mere 
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presence and hearing in iht: classroom wsw a laif/' d 
in a'liberal education. Hy all his .'..lIci.KUes 1m w:i s 
isteemed as a man of most Klrrlini; bononr, a Hliunn^ 
friend, and a most hnmorcimi and deli|',hH'ul companion. 

There certainly never was a household l;mnyn 
cither of us in which the spirit of r;iey and tiri^ 
humour and fun WHS so exubenml iiiul spontaneous i 
t-vury member of it, as that of which the Proton- an 
bin wife the most j,;il'U:d and hrillimil, and most like lu 
rather of the. three gifted danger;; of ( '(.,' ' 
North "--wore Hie, heads. Our evenings there 



wa!1 



ready to discuss, uillu* from a wri(is ov hunionniH pou ^ t 
of view (not without con^nial iuTtimpaniiucnt), tU< 
various points of his system till lb morning wus wull 



writes of the house al West 
'ft was'an old-Hishioned, rou f ;U cast or "harled" houats 
slundiiiK on tin: road in Market Street, but approsu:htscl 

tlmniKh'a small j'.reen |(ate and a short uv.mue of truon 

trees that were enliven oti llm heart and memory IVom 
childhood. The garden at the. baelc jiiill IVIIUUIIH. In 
our time it wait a real old-fashioned Scoleh Harden, wt-U 
Ktoclted with " lurries," pears, ami apples ; quaint j-jnisji 
walltH ran i\ww\s.\\ it, nd sunmu-r house with stahuxl- 
"lass windows! stood in a corner. WnU I'arlt WUH Inult 
on a site once occupied l>y the C.rey I'Viav.s and I tun m >L 
Tomancin|(wlu:n I say llial bones and coins were known 
lo have been discovered in the garden t.'vrn in onv tinu>. 
Our borne was .socially a very amusini; and happy 0110, 
thoui'h my father lived a t? ood deal apait from UK, 
coi)]inK tl"'n from his dour old library oceasionully hi 
lhc evening to join the fninily cirele, 1 Tiiis " 
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was occasionally supplemented by a French teacher or a 
Gorman, and for one: year by a certain Mrs, Muggins, an 
old ex-actress who originally came to give a Shakespeare 
reading in St. Andrews, and who fell into financial 
diriieiiltie.'i, and wan- invited by the hospitable Mrs. 
Kerner to make her home for a time at West 1'ark. 
'The visit was not in all respects a success, Mrs. Hnggins 
being somewhat exacting in her requirements and difficult 
to satisfy. So little part did its master take in house- 
hold mutters that it was only by accident, after reading 
prayers one Sunday evening, that he noticed her presence. 
On inquiring who tlu: stranger was, Mrs. Ferrier replied, 
( C)b, that is Mrs, Huggins.' 'Then what is her 
avocation ? ' ' To read Shakespeare and draw your 
window-curtains,' said the ever-ready Mrs. Ferrier ! The 
children of the house were brought up to love the stage 
and everyone pertaining to it, and whenever a strolling 
company came to St. Andrews the Femurs were the first 
to attend their play, The same daughter writes that 
when children their father used to thrill them with tales 
of Jiurke and Hare, the murderers and resurrectionists 
whose doings brought about a reign of terror in Edin- 
burgh early in the century. As a boy, Ferrier used to 
walk out to his grandfather's in Morningside then a 
country suburb in fear and trembling, expecting every 
moment to meet Burke, the object of his terror. On 
one occasion he believed that he had done so, and 
skulked behind a hedge and lay down till the scourge of 
Edinburgh passed by. In 1828 ho witnessed his hang- 
ing in the Edinburgh prison. Professor Wilson, his 
father-in-law, it may be recollected, spoke out his mind 
about the famous Dr. Kuox in the Nodes as well as in 
his classroom, and it was a well-known fact that his 
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favourite Newfoundland dog Bronli; was poisoned by the 
students as an act of retaliation. 

Murder trials bail always a fascination for l''errier. 
On one occasion he read aloud to his children He 
Qumecy's essay, 'Murder as a I'ine Art,' which so 
terrified his youngest daughter that sin- could hardly 
bring herself to leave her father's library for lied. Some- 
what severe to his sons, to his daughters l''errier wan 
specially kind and indulgent, helping them with their 
German studies, reading Schiller's plays lo ilu-m, and 
when little children telling thorn old-world fairy talcs. 
A present of Grimm's Tales, brought by her father afler 
a visit to London, was, she tolls us, a noveMo-be- 
forgottcn joy to the recipient. 

The charm of ihe West 1'ark house was spoken of by 
all the numerous young men permitted lo frequent its 
hospitable board. There was a wonderful concoction 
known by the name of ' llishop,' against whose atlraelion 
one who suffered by its potency says thai novices were 
warned, more especially in view of a certain sunk fence 
in the immediate vicinity which had afterwards (a be 
avoided. The jokes that passed at them: entertainments, 
which were never dull, are past and gone,' --their piquancy 

would be gone even could they be reproduced, but 

the impression left on the minds of those who shared 
in them is ineffaceable, and is as vivid now as forty 
years ago. 

There was a custom, now almost extinct, of keeping 
books of so-called ' Confessions,' in which Ihe contri- 
butors had this rather formidable task of filling up their 
likes or dislikes for the. entertainment of their owners. 
In Mrs. Sellar's album Ferrier made several interesting 
' confessions ' whether we lake them nit ,iyvW w/fttiV 
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AHBWEK. 



Socrnles, 



Calvin. 

The Arabian Nights, 



or only as playful jests with a grain of truth behind. 
lien; arc some of the questions and their answers. 

QUU'iTIUN. 

Ymir favourite character in 
history. 

The character you most dislike. 

Yntir favourite kind of literature. 

Your favourite author. 

Your favourite occupation ami 
iumis>eim:nl. 

'1'honc you dislike most, 

Ymir favourite topics of con- 
versation, 

Those you dislike most. 

Your ambition. 

Your Ideal. 

Your hobby. 

The virtue you most admire. 
The vices Lo which yon are 
most, lenient, 



Driving with a handsome 

woman. 

Fishing, walking, and dancing. 
Humorous and tender. 

Statistical and personal, 
Tn reach the Tnilli. 
Always to pay ready money. 
Peacemaking. 
Hcasonahlcness. 
The world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 



These last two answers arc very characteristic of 
Furrier's point of view in later days. He was above all 
reasonable- no ascetic who could not understand the 
temptations of the world, but one who enjoyed its 
pleasures, saw the humorous side of life, appreciated the 
lustholic, and yet kept the dictates of reason ever before 
hiii mind. And his ambition to reach the Truth 

1 Differed from ft host 
Of aims alike in character mid kind, 
Mostly in lliisthal in itself alone 
Shall ilH reward he, not nn alien end 
Blending therewith.' 

Thus, lilu: raraeelsus, he aspired, 



CUM' TICK. X 

LAST DAVS 

I'l 1 used to bo said thai nono can ho counted happy 
until they die, and certainly the manner (if u iiwn'ii death 
often throws light upon his previous life, and enables us 
to judge it as we (should not otherwise have been able 
to do. Kerricr's death was what his life had been ; it 
was with calm courage that ho looked it in tlio face the 
same calm courage with which lie faced the perhaps even 
greater problems of life that presented themselves. 
Death had no terrors to him ; In.) had lived in the 
consciousness that it wan an essential factor in life, :md a 
factor which was not ever to be overlooked, And In; 
had every opportunity, physically speaking, fur expecting 
its approach. In November iMi he hud a violent 
sei/,ure of tiiigittti /<,v/Vm, after which, although he 
temporarily recovered, he never completely regained 
his strength. J/or some weeks he w;is unable to 
meet his students, and then, when partially recovered, 
he arranged to hold the class in the dining-room of his 
house, which was fitted up specialty lor the purpose. 
Twice in the year iHfrj was he attacked in a similar 
way; in June of Ihat year In: went up to London 
to conduct the examination in philosophy of llm 
students of the London Univer/iily ; hut in Oeiobrr, 
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when ho ought to have gone there once more, he 
was unable to cany out his intention. On the sist 
of October, Dr. Christison was consulted about his 
stale, and pronounced his cane to bo past hope of 
remedy, lie opened his class on the nth of November 
in his own house, but during this month was generally 
confined to bed. On the 8th of December he was 
attacked by congestion of the brain, and never lectured 
again, His class was conducted by Mr. Rhoades, 1 then 
Warden of the recently-founded College Hall, who, as 
many others among his colleagues would have been 
ready to do, willingly undertook the melancholy task 
of officiating for so beloved and honoured a friend. 
After this, all severe study and mental exertion was 
forbidden. lie became gradually weaker, with glimpses 
now anil then of transitory improvement. So in 
unfailing courage and resignation, not unwilling to 
hope for longer respite, but always prepared to die, 
ho placidly, reverently, awaited the close, tended 
by tho watchful care of his devoted wife and chil- 
dren. 11 On the nth day of June 1864, Fcrricr 
passed away. He is buried in Edinburgh, in the 
old churchyard of St. Cuthbert's, in the heart of the 
city, near bis father and his grandfather, and many 
others whose names are famous in the annals of his 
country. 

During these three years, in which death bad been a 
question of but a short time, Ferrier had not ceased to 
be busy and interested in his work, The dates of his 
lectures on ('.reek 1'hilosophy show that he had not 
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failed to carry on the work of bringing them into shape, 
and though the wish could not be accomplished in its 
entirety, it speaks much for his resolution and deter- 
mination that through all his bodily weakness he kept 
his work in hand. Of course much had to be forgone. 
Ferrier was never what is called robust, and his manner 
of life was not conducive to physical health, combining 
as it did late hours with lack of physical exercise. But 
in these later years he was unable to walk more than the 
shortest distance, the ascent of a staircase was an effort 
to him, and tendencies to asthma developed which must 
have made his life often enough a physical pain. Still, 
though it was evident that there could be but one 
ending to the struggle, Ferrier gave expression to no 
complaints, and though he might, as Principal Tulloch 
says, utter a half-playful, half-grim expression regarding 
his sufferings, he never seemed to think there was 
anything strange in them, anything that he should 
not bear calmly as a man and as a Christian. Nor 
did he talk of change of scene or climate as likely 
to give relief. Pie ( quietly, steadily, and cheerfully ' 
faced the issue, be it what it might. The very day 
before he died, he was, we are told, in his library, 
busy amongst bis books. Truly, it may be said of 
him as of another cut off while yet in his prime, ' he died 
learning.' 

'Towards his friends during this time,' says his 
biographer, ( all that was sweetest in his disposition 
seemed to gain 'strength and expansion from the near 
shadow of death. He spoke of death with entire fearless- 
ness, and though this was nothing new to those who knew 
him best, it impressed their minds at this time more vividly 
than ever. The less they dared to hope for his life being 
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prolonged, the more their love and regard were deepened 
by his tender thoughtfulness for others, and the kindli- 
ness which annihilated all absorbing concern for himself. 
In many little characteristic touches of humour, frankness, 
beneficence, beautiful gratitude for any slight help or 
attention, his truest and best nature seemed to come out 
all the more freely ; he grew as it were more and more 
entirely himself indeed, If ever a man was true to 
philosophy, or a man's philosophy true to him, it was so 
with Ferrier during all the time when he looked death in 
the face and possessed his soul in patience.' And, as so 
often happens when the things of this world are regarded 
sub specie (eternitatis> the old animosities, such as they 
were, faded away. It is told how a former opponent on 
philosophical questions whose criticisms he had resented, 
called to inquire for him, and when the card was given 
to him, Ferrier exclaimed, 'That must be a good fellow ! ' 
Principal Tulloch, his friend and for ten years his col- 
league, was with him constantly, and talked often to him 
about his work the work on Plato and his philosophy, 
that he would have liked to accomplish in order to com- 
plete his lectures. The summer before his death they 
read together some of Plato's dialogues which he had 
carefully pencilled with his notes. He also took to 
reading Virgil, in which occupation his friend frequently 
joined with him, and this seemed to relieve the languor 
from which he suffered. As to religion, which was a 
subject on which he thought much, although he did not 
frequently express an opinion, Tulloch says : ' He was 
unable to feel much interest in any of its popular 
forms, but he had a most intense interest in its great 
mysteries, and a thorough reverence for its truths when 
these were not disfigured by superstition and formalism,' 
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Immortality, as we have seen, meant to him that there is 
a permanent and abiding element beyond the merely 
particular and individual which must pass away, and so 
far it was a reality in his mind. God was a real presence 
in the world, and not a far away divinity in whom men 
believed but whom they could not know ; but as to the 
creeds and doctrines of the Church, they seemed far 
removed from the Essential, from true Reality. Professor 
(afterwards Principal) Shairp writes : ' In the visits which 
I made to his bedroom from time to time, when I found 
him sometimes on chair or sofa, sometimes in bed, I 
never heard one peevish or complaining word escape him, 
nothing but what was calm and cheerful, though to him- 
self as to others it was evident that the outward man 
was fast perishing. The last time but one that I saw 
him was on a Sunday in April. He was sitting up in bed. 
The conversation fell on serious subjects, on the craving 
the soul feels for some strength and support out from 
and above itself, on the certainty that all men feel that 
need, and on the testimony left by those who have tried 
it most, that they had found that need met by Him of 
whose earthly life the gospel histories bear witness. 
This, or something like this, was the subject on which 
our conversation turned. He paused and dwelt on the 
thought of the soul's hunger. " Hunger is the great 
weaver in moral things as in physical. The hunger that 
is in the new-born child sits weaving the whole bodily 
frame, bones and sinews, out of nothing. And so I 
suppose in moral and spiritual things it is hunger that 
builds up the being.'" 

Professor Veitch, a later colleague at St. Andrews, 
adds: 'We miss the finely-cut decisive face, the erect 
manly presence, the measured meditative step, the 
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friendly greeting. But there are men, and Ferrier was 
OIK! of them, for whom, once known, there is no real 
past. The characteristic features and qualities of such 
men become part of our conscious life ; memory keeps 
them before us living and influential, in a higher, truer 
present which overshadows the actual and visible.' Ant! 
Professor .Uaynes speaks of him as one of the noblest and 
most pure-hearted men that he had ever known, com- 
bining 'a line ethereal intelligence with a most gallant, 
tender, and courageous spirit.' 

Such is the man as he presented himself to his friends 
even when the shadows were darkening and the last 
long journey coming very near : a true man and a good; 
one in whosu footsteps we fain would tread, one who 
makes it easier for those who follow him to tread them 
too, His work was done ; it might seem unfinished 
what work is ever complete? But he had taken his share 
in it, the little hit that any individual man can do, and had 
done it with all his strength. And what did it amount 
to? Was it worth the labour of so many years of toil? 
Who is there who can reply? And yet we can see 
something of what has been accomplished; we can see 
that philosophy has been made a more living thing for 
Scotland, that a blow has been struck against material- 
istic creeds, or beliefs which are merely formal and without 
any true convincing power. It may not have been 
much; the work was but begun, and it was left to 
others to carry that work on, But in philosophy, as in 
the rest, it is the first step that costs, and amid great 
difficulty and considerable opposition Ferricr took that 
Htep. He left much unexplained ; he dwelt too much m 
the clouds, and did not try to solve the real difficulties 
of personal, individual life; he did not, show how 
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bin high-flown theories worked in u world of slrift! and 
struggle, of sin and sorrow. lit; amid only IK; said 
to have Nlmck a koynoic, lint tluil krynolo a:; I'ar as 
it went was true, and llu; harmonies may In; \u\\ lo 

follow. 
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Sonic, Opinions of the Press on 
ADAM SMITH. 

Bv HECTOR C. MACPHERSON. 

"The style iii pleasant, nnd the treatment luminous. The mono- 
graph, ns n whole, should be found attractive and informing," Globe, 
" Smith's life is brlelly ami clearly [old, and there is n good deal of 
independent criticism interspersed amidst the chapters on the phil- 
osopher's two principal treatises, Mr, Mncpherson's analysis of 
Smith'), economic teaching makes excellent reading." Echo, 

" Ills personal and intellectual career, so far ns (he limits of the 
' Famous Scots' .Series permitted, is clearly and entertainingly presented 
by Mr, Maepliorson," Morning Leader, 

"The book in of great price. It is complete, proportioned, vivid, 
llic picture of ft great man, and with all its brevity, worthy of his 
IjrciUncKs." ttxpository Times, 

" InlureHlini-! both as a contribution to the literature of political 
economy, and an n sketch of the career of one of Scotland's most illus- 
trious Horn." J'ti/>/fs/ien t Circular. 

"The monograph i a clear and able exposition and criticism of its 
sulijt'cl. It deserves a prominent place in the scries it belongs to." 
Hook Man, 

" An interesting and lively study of the English founder of political 
economy, this little book is remarkable as n wholc-hcarled vindication 
of the Cobdcnic ideas of international policy. The author considers it 
to be Adam Smith's chief achievement that he has demonstrated with 
scientific completeness that Free Trade, ns Cobdcn happily expressed it, 
is the Inter nation nl law of God Al mighty. "Spectator, 

"'['bio little book In written with brains and n degree of courage 
which ia in keeping with its convictions, It has vision, too, and that 
counts for righteousness, if anywhere, in political economy." Speaker, 
" A .sound nnd ablu piece of work, and contains a fair nnd discerning 
estimate of Smith in his essential character as the author of the 
doctrine of Free Trade, and consequently of the modern science of 
economics. "Glasgow Ihrahi. 

1 ' The writer of this biography dencrvcs to be warmly congratulated 
on the rcfliill of hto labour, He has written, to my mind at least, one of 
lh<! bwit of the Hcrlcs of ' Famous Scots,' and lias enshrined the author 
of the ' Wealth of Nations' in a manner at once attractive, interesting, 
and in8luicllvc."--Wwy// p H Figaro, 
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"(if Adam Smilli the man lit en: an; .'MHIH: inlcrt'iitinf: Dorics In 
this volume, "-./<vn/<;wo'. 

"Thw liimU IN oni; warmly to lie cnmnn.'mU'd m\ ani"ii|; Ihe very lu;sl 
of a nolalili: M\iw(."---A'i/ut<tt'iH't'{; .V/<iW<m/. 

"The story of Sinitli's life Is plainly Iml inlerc>iim|;ly Lold, with 
occasional [jriipltic descriptions of tin: solely of hh linn:; 1ml il will 
undoubtedly IK: an an exposition of llui philosophical ([notions in- 
volved that the hook will In: mo.-,! hi|>hly pri/fd,""-Ai//l' /'/Vtf /'/m.^ 

"II is a lii(tj;mpliy with u s]nH:iI': pnrinisc, iind Ihin I'livpiuu; is 
ailniirahly wnrhuil mil. In liuiui: n'|n:cl;i, indi'cd, Me. Mai:i>herM)ii'!i 
olijucl is educiUioiml, Ni>l ctmlcnl with diiiiiij justice K tin: umii 
mi\Hli:v ofeamomic Boiencu', In: shiws u'liat wt: owe In <ilu:i' workui'H in 
llm HHIIK; -scliiiol of l liuutflil.""- />c</.f A/ercin-y, 

"Tluwc- who lmv mid Mr. MncjihorHon'ii 'Thomas (jivlyle, 1 wilh 
which IhiH hi|:hly inlcroHlinj: Nerlca wan openctt, will lurn with pleasun: 
and cxpeclrtiiRy to lite volume jiuil issued, Mr. MacplicrHon lnw i;iven 
us a volumo much above the avci'a^e nf the i;ent:si linth in litmrtiy merit. 
mid ihoii|;ltlfulncss. Wo nlron|;ly veconiniutul lliifi excellent pun-iintl-inU 
porlrail, of Ihu man wlio );nvc llrilfiin the key lo lln: wonHh of lllu world, 
of our rellow'HUult!nl.".SVwAf//f. 

"One of lite best of nn ailmlrablc scv'm.i," SW.f /VV/o/v'.i/. 

"An mlmirablu iiionoi:vii|ih." f.inkn Daily Mtiil, 

"A ihoiiRlilliil nnil ciipubly wriltun mnnoniuph."- f,iw/>wt Daily 

7V.S'/. 

" Mr. Miicpheruon sinUia UK: fact:: inoiil itilinintbly, nnd lie Imn iiHClt 
a knowk-iluc of tin; iiuivemenhi anil events of lliu litm-js in which Smith 
lived Ihnl he iii alile to make un (.'xcellcnl ilia: of tliirin IDS nhnwhiK how 
thoy inlhmnccd tiuch u Uiinkcr an the milhor of ihti ' Wealth of 
NiillomV nmt how, in liini, he watt alilu lo rhunm: Ihu ln:nd of the 
llihiklnj.; of his nK^'-'-J'frt/is/iite Cenno; 

Mu, IlKiuiKiiT Si'KNtiKii (iiiyK: "I liiivo learned inncli from your 
iikelch of Ailnm Smlth'H Hf mid wcirk. Il piriienlii Ihe esscnlial fucin 
In n lucid and intcviwtinc; way. Ivipccinlly am I j;lad n lliat yim 
have insisted upon the individualistic dniaeter nf hi;i lunching. H iii 
well thai his anlhonly on lh side of indiviihiidism sihouM be |uil 
forward in thuats days of rampant Kotiisilism, when Ihu jirciil mawi of 
IcgiHlnlivc nitiasni-eii extend public ii|i''H'7 nl reMriul piivntt; n|;em:y ; 
Lhe ailvocali:!i of such mciisnreii ln-iii|; Mind lo tht< fin:i Mini Ity "ill 
Htepn llicy niu 
all freedom." 



